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{OU DO REGRET 1IT,"’ JaNETA SAID. 


A FEARFUL SECRET. 


—_—~— 
CHAPTER V. 


Narvaatie did not find the last three days of 
her sojourn at Dorbury half so charming as 
she had anticipated. Perhaps Monday’s 
headache had left her weak and ill; certainly 
she felt quite dull and listless the next morn- 
ing, and was bitterly disappointed when they 
Went on the pier, and did not find John Drew 
Waiting for them as usual. 

; “ He is so fanny,” said the child to Janeta. 
‘I know he is not so nice as you, but he 
makes me laugh.” 

A strange pang seized on Janets. Would 
the being ‘so funny,” would the gift of 
making people laugh, prove sufficient qualifica- 
tions in & husband to make her happy ? 

reer — child’s quick perception, 

J rew pretty thoroaghly. He 
Was gay, light-hearted, ol amusing, bat he 
Was not “like” Janeta; not the character 
adversity strengthens, pot the prop a woman 
can cling to in time of trouble. 


— = 





Poor Nettie! a strange misgiving seized her. 
She needed all her ect all her bright 
visions of herself as a peeress and leader of 
fashion, to make her quite contented with 
yesterday’s work. 

“You .won’t see Mr. Drew any more, 
Nathalie,’ she said, soorning to deceive the 
child who trusted her. “He came to say 
| ys yesterday. He was going up to Lon- 

on this morning.” 

** Did you send him?” 

Janeta hesitated, which proved fatal. 

“I’m sure you did,” cried the child, re- 
proachfally. ‘Oh, Nettie, how could you do 
it! He was so kind; and he did so like being 
with us! He told me once he had never been 
80 happy in his life!’ 

Janeta thought of Lady Claudine, and 
wondered. 

‘* Nathalie, dear, I can't explain it to you, but 
I was not ankind to Mr, Drew; and we parted 
good friends. He had to goto London. In- 
deed, he seemed anxious to be away from 
Dorbury. He would have said good-bye to 
you, but you know you were asleep.” 

Nathalie was mollified. 





“IF I COULD SET YOU FREE I WOULD GIVE YEARS OF MX OWN LiFE!’’) 


‘*T like Mr. Drew,” she said, gravely. ‘ Hy 
is not a bit like the professors; and I think 
he has been unhappy. Mrs. Rice says so, or I 
should never have guessed it.” 

“Never mind about Mr. Drew. Let us 
enjoy to-day, Nathalie, for we have very little 
time lefs here.” 

They tried to enjoy themselves— went 
through an awfal amoant of sight-seeing, but 
somehow the zest had gone off their pleasure. 
Everything seemed tame and flat; even 
Nathalie declared she should not be so very 
sorry to get back to Normanton Hall. 

“Only I shall not have you,” she added, 
affectionately, nestling up to her friend very 
much in the fashion of a tabby kitten. ‘' But, 
then, the cottage is close by, so I shall see you 
often, even though you don’t come to school 
every day as you used to do.” 

“T am not going back to the cottage, 
Nathalie.” neil test 

Nathalie pres or an explanation ; 
fortunately one was ready, which was true, and 
yet did not even introduce John Drew's name. 

‘You know Iam not rich, like you, dear, 
and I shall have to work for my living.’’ 
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“ Wihem papa ¢omes hgme fou shall live 
with ug,’"said Nathalie, with tRe deci@ios of 
fourtegn,, ‘‘ Yon kuew I hage writtento him 
abont you, Nettie, and I know he will be fond 
of you.” 

“TI don’t think Mr. Duval will’ses me with 
your eyes, child; but, anyway, lam going to 
try and be independent, Miss Spargo has 
heard of & situation which may suit me; and, 
instead Ofgoing with you to Normanton, Iam 
to go straight on to London, and stay with 
Mrs. Hutton for a day or twoto-see the lady 
who is seeking a companion.” 

** But if she doesn’t like you, or if ycudon’t 
like her,” suggested Nathalie, ‘ you will come 
home?” 

“T have no home, I don't know where I 
shall. go, Nathalie, if I don’t take this situa- 
tion; butI feel pretty sure I shall not ceme 
back to my aunt.” 

Perfectly trae. She did not in the leagt, 


know whereishe should go.atter her wedding, ||.¢ 


- a nate | had moves given.one hint as $04 
their fature life, He spoken passiona 
of his love; he:had pleaded vainly ine ogre it 
marriage, but.of ST ice taster he 
he — given not sslightest idea of bis. 
wis e ae 

She was ambitioug—it wags her besetting) 
in. She had heand 


. a 


hchamge tom porter, the kingl-hegrted 





‘* Nonsense, child?” nee 
ately. ‘ Don't talk g® though we weze-ée. be. 
parted for ever! Dogg yon know I am very 
fond of you, Nathalie? I coulda’é get on at 

all without my little ftiend !” 

Mrs. Rice took leave of her lodgers with 
regret, and assured them she saould expect 
them again next season. 

Nathalie caught ab the idea, and deolgred 
she would come ; Jazicta only smiled gravely, 
and said nothing. 

Twelve months hence she would know 
whether she had decided aright. One year of 
married life would have taugut her whether 
riches sufficed for happiness, 

Dorbury, as everyone knows, is not on the 
direct ling to London ; probably to this reason 
et pretty watering-placs owea its Growsy 
ealm, 

Nettie had to change at Caversham—the 
same janosion where Mies Spargo had parted 
from her and Nathalie. Indeed, she would 
actually, pass through Normanton on her way 
to the metropolis; but she an@herilittie friend 
must part at Caversham, since the Lendon 
train was an express, and did not stop be- 
tween Caversham and Reading. 

There , was half,an hour's detagtion at 
Cavereham, before Janeta conid-start on ‘the 
last: stage of her journey, andthe train for 
Normanton was not due till later still. Fore- 


| fergie 5 os 


“en her. 





seeing which, and not ming the little heiress 
to be alone, even ‘fora few minutes, Miss 


Sparco herself was waiting for’ them at the 
jangtion; andjhaving given sicio lug A 
mistress ordered tea, and the three were soon 
wathezed.nzomnd alittle table in the,refsesh- 
ment-room, two of thenr cheerfal enougt. q 

‘“‘Dorbury must.be.a wonderfnl place,” said 

i i .. ‘Inever saw you look 
s0 well, Nettie, Nathalie here does credit to 
the cea air, but the clange.it has workediia 
you is simply marvellous!” 

“TI feél very well.” 

“You look older,” said Miss Spargo, 
theughifally, ‘‘ and more ofa woman! How 
do you like the idea of Mra, Carlyle’s eisua- 
tion, a Geax?” #e 

As: i mever 
read tie knewin 





of aD: 


i 
? ) f° 


ryan on” 
 Yesems Apa: E 


++ Cambesdes os and 


of keeping their secret from friends’ 


wasremoved. Janeta did. not 


Sane could nob read the magazine she 
had taken up partly to screen her face. Tta 
words seemed to dance. before her eyes ; she 
felt like a creature in a dream. She was only 
conscious of two things: every moment bore 

; y° feom ‘Normanton, and that 
for weal-er woe. her fate-qwas decided. 

It was a dreary journéy: The train had 
very few passengers, for’though the last day 
of August brings many families home’ from 
the sea-side, none of ‘them’ seeared to “have 
chosen this patticilar hour’for tra 4 
There were no big, cheerfal parties made up cf 
sunbarnt children and joyous mothers, no well- 
used spades and hard-worke@ badkets® 
in the ledge over Janetw’s head; aud the only 
other occupant of the carriege wae’s nian who 
seemed quite-«s moody and preoeeupied as 
herself. 

She conlé hardly help looking at him, since 
he sat immediately ‘her, tall, 
atately-looking man, with' a+thiek, dazk beard, 
a mass of carly, brown’ hair, asd two @ark, 
expressive grey eyes ; # grave, thoughtfalface, 
put not-deyoid ofcharacter and expression, a 
little stern, even cynical, abontthe mouth, but 
with truth etam ped on every featare. 

Janets, helt involwotarily, comparing 
this face to that of the-man who tesmorrow 
would be Ker husband. Ste~dlmogp fancied 
the etranger resembled Lord Drew-in’ figare 





| had just been (thinking 


jy, I should say, and living in {of Ce 
be fm 7 1 OS 7 wen breath of scandal on her name. 
: Z od 


and begring; but what g contrast they pre. 
s@pted in all elzei! 3 
he first idew which cate tosher in lopking 
aot ay? vis-d-vis Was aiene - roam £0 
ble» 80. ul, a8 though he could bear his 
ae ote eaBiacninet’ and other people's 
too. He was true; he would never break a 
confidence entrusted to him, she felt sure of 
that, , if severe and-satirical, he would be 
strictly just. His wife—ifjhe ne—wonld 
be proud of him. No one would ever describe 
him as “ making them ”? Sloyhe was no 
summer idler, but every inch a man; one, 
woman could respect even if he miejudged 
her—one whose praise, if hardly earned, would 
be worth having, and who would never stoop 
to deceit. 
Jameta ronsed herself with a @tart. Sho 
thiseman-would have 
marzied her.@penlty- and—Honeurably before 
whole ;world—have taken her at her 
; Ndietrng Sgr grape in open defiance 
of Captain ‘Leigh, but he would never have 
eed Ber. t0.come to him in a way that could 


What had sho 


her fiancé to a 
> f engaged 
Woman- 


abeeeigemeoaies ng to change be 
(ne FS th 
parcel » fPbere was no help for it, 


in England.; I have 

ae time, et en- 

: ly Scenery ob alr, 
to speak to a human creature if 


and no need 
you I’ke. I can imagine people, tired out witb 


excitement, coming to.Dorbury for the sake of 
quiet. I don’t believe anything ever happened 
there, The inhabitants proper sleep their 
lives away, and the visitors are content to do 
like them for the short time they stay.” 

Janeta blushed. Something had happened 
to her in Dorbury, so not endorse hie 
verdict ; she only said, gravely,— 

“T like the place, Wewere there a mon'b 
and: never gottired-of it.” 

“T have ‘there three.’ 

““T never saw: yous? ; 

©} have ‘been in London a good deal op 
business lately, and when Iam im Dorbary ! 
den’t haunt the esplanade and the fashionable 
resorts; I am tired.of crowds, ‘When I go to 
the seaside I like» 40 -be- quiet. Pleasure and 
fashion, amusementand excitement, ere wort? 
nothing at all. A man should«learm to do 
without them, and-depend upon his own fe 
sources, like Robinson @rusoe:” “ 

“ Only we can's-alt find-a.desert. island. 

“T @on’s-faney many. of us want to find 

” 

“| dows,” said. Janets, compelled to the 
confession by semethi than bereelf. 
**E-phould dike tocee-the sorid,to know wiat 
ite-plessares and: temptations are, befere I 
made up my mind 4o give ¢hem-up.” 
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He smiled, and it: was wonderful how his 
whole face lighted up under the influence of 
that smile. The pity of it wasit faded sosoon, 
and was weplaced bya sneer, almost bitter in 
its cynicisns. 

« You arefrank, at any rate.’ 

‘¢ Why shouldn’t 1 be?” retorted Janeta. 
“It's notswicked.to care:for bright, beautiful 
things, and to wish for pleasure samuse- 
ment.” 

“ And. money)” put sin the stranger, coldly. 
“ Don’é forget: that; you can't have the rest 

ithout it,’’ 

Nettie wondered if he wag) wizard, and 
had probed her seores. ‘She felé morc.ashamed 
of her longing, for: wealth than she had ever 
done before: 

“ People may Jove mensy too much,” she; 
admitted, gravely. ‘‘ Bat it can't be.wrong to 
like it jast a dittle,” 

He laughed é 

“T neversearda young lady. confess to, the: 
weaknest hefpre,:a4 any rate.’” ; 

“Oh ‘itte int & miser as, much 25 
anyone io; bat I should like to be rich 
some day,;and I:don’t see any-harm in it.” 

« Why cam’t,.you,be content.as yon are?”’ 

“ Whe told yon 1 was not?” 

“Your, voice, I think. Besides, you say 
yonsself, You wopld:like to be rich.” 

“ And so I should,” said Janota,, defiantly. 

“ Believe: me, & modexate .foriune .is) far, 
hetter.for ns,in.the end. I believe the. jest’ 


nay 4 oie aA in, the old. prayer, ofthe 
heathen , » Nei overty,.nor. riches,’ 
HAYES SEN ray id Sea 

“ werky,’’ said Jansia,, 
“andI am t of Fp For seven years I 
have been a kind of domestic: slaye ig con- 


sideration of; & goad ednoation,,a fair supply 
a fndstod mot dimii lions of te 
or, Keven Fears ve been taneb svord,: 
pe ete that. is,is.a,si0 and,disgrage 
to -be . Hor seven. years I have 
tra on by;people no betier-than,.m 
y beeanse they had money, and I had 
-_ I am tired of it, and now.I.want,to; be 
rich.” 






“ Poor,child |” 

“T'm npé.a child,” retorted Janeta; “and 
I ney D put pe aay,” h a 

“ Weshall n ain geome. day,” he said, 
ag he collected his belo in repara to 
leaving her. ‘This wor iter Seetiec tian 
people i , and our pathé.are sure to,cross. 


some t shall see then bow you haye 
fred, and: what. yon have sacrificed to your 


“T never, said I was.ambitious.”’ 

“ You implied it. I don’t ask you to take a 
stranger's warning. I don’t generally get up to. 
lecture young ladies; butthere is‘one thing: 1 
should like to gay to you.” 

“Please say it.” 

“Be true'to yourself; Never speak a fdlee- 
hood, never act a lie, then, whatever*comes, 
poverty or riches, you will be able 4n respect 
yourself. It doesh’t matter what other people 
think of. us, we can shun them, or run Away 
from them, thére is one judgment wecan’t 
be |, We can't esgape from thatof our own 


He was gone. Ten minntes Iater the train 
steamed slowly into Paddington terminus, and 
the first thing Janeta, saw was her Jover, 
eagerly scanning carriage after carriage in 
search of her, 

Py brave girl! I thought you would 


C 
She wag trembling from head to foot. The 
stranger's warning had given her s.cort of 
chil, and, besides, it was only now, walking 
by John Drew's side, she:recognised’ what she 

e, 

_ Miss Spargo's presence at Caversham * 
ving pkey w London train, and, arn 
e, ac Yy speeding her on ‘her journey 
had robbed her flight of any shame oreterror, 
Now, as forthe firet’time in. seven: years, she 
ound herselfin Gewden, she realised dimly 
what she +had°ddne, She bed-broker away 


into her own bands.by. eloping with a man 


whom a month before she had never seen, 

“‘T am so tired” 

“Poor little girl!” 

He. patted: her hand approvingly, bnt the 
caress did not restore her. courage ; she was 
almost in tears, 

‘* Where does Mrs. Hatten live?” 

“At Brixton.’ 

“ Well, then, Iimust not keep you Jeng, for 
you have a wearisome drive before you. Sit 
down here for a:fewi moments while I .explain 
to you what I haveione.’’ 

The arrangements were.very simple. The 
license and ring were ready, the clergymen 
and clerk warned their services would be 
needed at half-past.tem the next morning, 
All Janets, needed to.devieo was some. exeuss 
to leave Briaton alone, amd go up to. Landon 
without her friend's companionship. 

“There ane .aodezenexonses. you might 
make,” saidther:lovers ‘fay you wantto: do 
some shopping,..orito make some calls.” 

Janets, shivered: 

He was puttingdalsehoodsinto her ;menth. 
That other man, whose -yery name she didnot 
know,. had. nrged her tobe: true to ;harself; 
nothing else mattered. 

“I owilk manage) :it,” ‘she. said, quickly. 
“ Have no fear: Whereshall I.meet, you?’ 

I willbe in the booking-office at Ludgate- 
-hillca dew minnteavafter ten. You will not 
fail me, Janetea}”? 

It wag the: fisst. dime he had:called her by 
sher quaint, old-fadbioned.iname. Hitherto 
she had been only ‘' Nettie.” It seemed to 
meneeningemenny Ne give him a uew claim) 
on her. 

“ L.wailbinab fail yeone” 

There: were a; dezan questions moving.on her 
lips, but they. weresbard oto pnt when he gave 
her no assistance. P 

She: wanted to ‘know where.thay wers going 
after: the: .csremony: that: made them, one. 


||) eDhen;:too, her loggage; ehe had now with:her 


only the things she +. Dorbuzy; ithe 
rest was at: NozmantoniHall, If she: follewead 
his directions implicitly, itseemed to her sho 
would be separated from all her possessions. 
Some would hedeltasJVixs, Hatton's,; others 
at Miss Spargo'’s, :Bhe, would actually com- 
mence her married»life:with no clothesatall! 
One question -she.didamanage to putito him, 
end she: wasgladeshe had) done so, for the 


answer removed..some ; of her perplexity. |, 


Where was he.staying.now 2? 

‘©Ob, I bave: xooms near the Sirand.. Live 
rented them for.‘ years, and I really .thiak, 
Nettis, it will be .pleasanter for us to, settle 
down: there «for a little, before we go.abroad. 
Yon've net.ssen. mach.of; Londen yet; aud I 
ee fact, I’ve told my, 

dlady:to expectus to-morrow evening }’” 

It was.something:to have gleaned a, ittle.of 
his. Be f 

Bat. what @ falling off after. the . brilliant 
visions of hemdreams! 

No ‘triumphant entry into Alandyke-—no 
luxurious foreign: tour; only simple, London 
lodgings, and the mercies ofa common Jand- 


ye 

Janeta feli weary and dispirited ; perhapskhe 
mT aball forget what 

“ all never. you are givin 
up for me,’’ he wileasd, holding her hand 
say dusting S reghadinoyaedoaeane axed 
my darling, Iwonld: you VOR gran 
wedding, with-everything money conid provide, 
to show upyour beauty, and hundreds of people 
to admire you; eouldn't love you more, 
Nettie, if you cams: to. me in white. satin 
blazing ‘with djamonds. You could nat ba 
dearer tome.if you werea.duke’s daughter!” 

He called a-cab, andipnt her in it. 

‘Her trunk was-hoisted’:on to the zoof ; one 
kiss,-and she: was being borna.away from him 
into the gathering darkness, 

She sobbed bittesly, peor ebild, as the cab 
rattled over the stones. | 

He went:to dine athis.cleh, with a few been 
companions, to whom he:did not even confide 





from her old mecorings, and taken: her ‘fute 


the fact that to-morrow wad his wedding-day. 


Yet he loved;her, and she never profasssa anv 


herand count him innecent, and yet to my 
mind she suffered most. They ware both 
playing with edged. toqls, but she had never 
deceived him. From the first sho bad toid 
him she was-pennilsss ; even when she accepted 
him she confessed she did not love him. 
Reticence might be charged on bath. Sho, never 
told. him she was marrying him for his tijle— 
to be Lady Drew-of Alandyke. He nevertet 
her suspect.he believed her.an heiress. 

I¢ was aterzible mistake, and one for which 
they both paid dearly in the dark aiter-time 
that followed. 

A blaze.ofi light, warm, tender words. of 
welcome, and Alice Hutton, once LKnglish 
teacher at Miss Spargo’s, now ths happy 
young, wife of a rising doctor, greeted her 
ex-pupil as. kindly as. thongh she bad been a 
dear and cherished sister. 

. Dr. Hatton, was.ont-—a oritioal oases whieh 
might detain him till late—but a dainty; high 
toa was seedy, for. thetraveller ; and the bright 
little hostess,insisted.on ber sending up.her 
things, by a gervani; and sitting dowa at.once 
to do justice tovit. 

Mrs, Hatton.(née; Cooke) had, been ong of 
Janeta’s staunch, friends, sharing with Miss 
Spargo and Nathalie the girl’s raro regard. 

Perhaps Nettie-had liked her, begange, their 
fatea-were not, altogether dissimilar; for Alico 
Cooke and. her sisters,had all needed to. tori: 
for their living, and had seemed, as deatitaic 
of relations as Miss,Leigh herself. 

Bat they:,were. different in disposition— 
made friends wherever. they went, and, now, 
the last.of them had, left dependence for,» 
home.of her.own,. 

“What a dear little honse!’’ said Nettio, 
owhen she kad, beqn:taken.all over it, andiduly 
admired the.#ixtweeke'-old son and, her. 
“ And you deleok so,happy. I,should say you 
were: quite, consent?" 

‘s.Qaite,"’ saidethe,young wife, raptaxonaly. 
‘* You. will .understand. it en you. see 
Arthpr.” 

“ Arthur’! madeatsnoat three ,handxed a- 


year. 

Wis, wife oonld no} enter fashionable sogieky 
or enjoy expensive,amusements. Not by,any 
stretch of the imagination could she ba calied 
rich ; and yet.J anata, found herself envying her 
friend when :ske saw the masting between. the 


anarried levers. 
Was it | possible Lord Dzew conld ever be to 
her. what Dr. Hotton wasto Alice? 
Would her face, after a year’s matrimony, 
brighten at hig aqgming? Should she listen 
pat i atep,,apd seek new. satisfaction ia ,bie 


@ 

Sho understand now what Miss Spargo had 
meant..in telling .her she had bstter seek 
happiness,than,richea. Spe. understood now 
why the old) maid had told her lave waa better 
than money. 

She might be Lady Drew, mistress of Alan- 
dyke, but-would she,ever know ths joy of 
heart, the peace,of mind, whieh: had o.me to 
Alice Hatton ? 

There ware sears.in her dark eyes when sho 
bade her friends good.night. ‘i 

It-was-not too. late, even yet. Siiil there 
was time to draw. back, 

She had.but to.stay pafely at.Brixion under 
Alice's guardianship, Lord Drew did not 
know the number of the house. Even if, he 
tracked her there, what could he.say bat thas 
she had.promised to,elope with him? 

Alice sas pitifal and gentle—the last woman 


inthe, world. to:;raproach afellow-crasinre. 
She svould, gee. d Drew and tell him her 
friend:s hear’ had failed her. 


Peal toate paeee hapa loneliness 
wa ss ’ 3 (Pas! 
—for He ahowin ine De eeonen wers not. to 
befonnd every dey. 

Because Alice had made a love-matgh was 
no, proof.her friend waonld, do.the. same. 

No ;.. wastever happened, she would tc 
her bargain, and. marry the recluse of Dorbarys 





Sands, 


love for him; therefore the world would, b;ame- 
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She looked very pale and tired the next 
nogping, and Alice Hatton in vain attempted 
to arta her to defer her shopping. 

‘You know we want you to stay with us 
till yon go to Mrs. Carlyle, so there is no 
ourry, dear!” 

slp blushed crimson, but persisted in her 
rsi tion. 

Mfe. Hutton fancied, perhaps, she wished 

omeke a few little purchases before calling 
on ber intended patroness in the afternoon. 

I§ was on her lips to tell the girl Brixton 
ahgps could supply every possible requirement, 
but she refrained. 

Tt came back to her suddenly that Janeta’s 
twa eldest cousins were both in London. 

For five years of her life she had been 
domesticated with them as @ sister. If she 
only regarded them as brothers it was 
natural sbe should desire to see them; but 
—_ Hutton had always fancied Mrs. Tre- 
maine’s firstborn felt no mere fraternal regard 
for Janeta. 

erhaps, thought the happy young wife, 
they were actually engaged: and, of course, 
he’ would like to see her before she concluded 
any arrangements with Mra. Carlyle. 

Ur. Hatton came into the room as his wife 
stogd at the window, watching Janeta as she 
— down the street. 

‘Ie not she pretty, Arthur? I always ad- 
mired her. but she has grown quite beautifal 
since we parted. Idon’t think Mrs, Carlyle 
will keep her long.” 

‘‘Bhe is very attractive,” replied the Dootor, 
“but she bas something on her mind. What 
is the matter with her, Alice? I never saw 
anyone so absent, unless they were ill, in 
trouble, or '’—he smiled archly—" in love {” .. 

Little suspecting this conversation, Nettie 
walked briekly towards Brixton Station, and 
“as first-claes ticket to Ludgate-hill. 

“Biogle or retarn ?” demanded the olerk. 

** Binzle,”’ said the girl, with a wild throb- 
bing at ber heart as she refleoted that there 
wontd be no coming back to the little house 
where she had been welcomed go kindly. 

As a lady of title, she might, perhaps, some 
day drive in her carriage to Brixton, and make 
@ Oall in Josephine-avenue; but life there as 
Alige Hutton's humble friend was over for her 
for per. 

She looked her best on this fair September 
day, which was to change her into a peeress. 

There are some women—very few—to whom 
exojtement and agitation are becoming. 

aneta’s eyes were only the brighter for the 
- restless noeasiness which consumed her. 

r cheeks were pink with excitement; she 
seemed to have thrown off the proud, for- 
bidding manner she had always worn at Nor. 
mantov, and to be simply a girl with s large, 
“— heart, fall of hopes and longings. 

She was very simply dressed, but, thanks to 
the purchases made before her visit to Dorbury, 
there was nothing shabby or antiquated about 


Her grey dress was only of simple nan’s 
velling. bat it fitted her slender figure like a 
glove ; and among the goft, black lace folds 
round her throat Alice had fastened, with her 
ow. bande, a late, creamy rose of the variety 
whioh bloom twice in a season,the second time 
lingering with us almost into autumn; a 
black luce hat, a pair of long grey gloves, the 
colour of her dress, and Janeta’s toilet is 


iribed. 
debe caught a train at once, and reached 
Ludgste-bill as the clock struck ten. She 
would probably have to wait, since it was 
earlier than the time specified; and surely it 
was a bad omen that she should be at the 
trysting place before her lover. Bat this annoy- 
ance was spared her, for as she came down 
the steps into the booking-office she saw bim 
~~ «me with his back towards her, apparently 
stadyiog the contents bill of the Deily Tele- 


h 
"Tne office was crowded with men ing 
through it to their daily toil. Nettie hardly 
knew in what words to announce her arrival ; 
so she went up to him and touched his arm. 





He turned at once, and a smile of triumph lit 
up his face. . 

“‘ I thought you would come!” 

He called a cab, and they drove off at once. 
Janeta calm, dignified, and self- 4 
Lord Drew painfully nervous, The bride 
wondered at her own impassiveness, and 
attributed her lover's agitation to thoughts of 
that other wedding planned years before, 
when he hoped to marry an Earl’s daughter. 

It might have shown her how little akin to 
love was her regard for Lord Drew, that she 
could actually conclude he was thinking of the 
Lady Claudine, and yet not feel one pang of 
jealousy. 

“ I wish Nathalie was here!” 

He amiled at the words. 

snip welleyaey herpeareyemn” 
a -day for you, my 5 

‘*I don’t mind,” she said, staunchly, “I 
never did have things quite like other people. 
I should have liked,” and she blushed, ‘to 
put on a white dress, but I dared not risk it. 
Alice would have thought me crazy if I had 
started for the City in a muslin.” 

** You look —— as you are, Nettie. 
bey is there + you that fascinates me 
60 , 


“I don’t know,” emiled Janeta, equably ; 
“but I’m glad there ia something in me to 
like. Do you know at Normanton Hall I used 
to wonder whether anyone would love me ex- 
cept Nathalie and"Miss Spargo?” 

*“*We must have Nathalie to spend her 

i holidays with us, poor little 


a 
“it Miss 8 forgives me. Do you 
know I think she will |" 
“Tam cureofit. Your father is the only 
whose verdict I fear; bat, after all, 
ettie, when we are once married he must 


relent. 

** Papa will not be angry,” said Janeta, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ He never és angry. Heis very for- 
getfal and absent-minded. I think he very 
seldom remembers people he does not see ; but 
he never was with me in his life.” 

Lord Drew looked unmistakably relieved. 

**T am glad to hear it. Now, my darling!” 

There is something pitiably sad to me ina 
stolen wedding, however much love there 
may be to its dreariness. 

Tecting a ige,as we all must do if we 
think of it soberly, as a new, un j 


terri 
single familiar voice to wish us God-speed. 

We need not have show and ostentation, the 
less money spent, the fewer strangers invited 
the better; butoh ! lect there be some near us 
on that day who care whether we are oe 

, who have known and loved us in the 
maiden life we are quitting for ever. 

It wasa dull old dity church of the kind 
that are locked from Sunday to Sunday. The 
green-baize trappings of the pews were faded 
and moth-eaten, the white-washed walls were 
discoloured by dirt and damp. 

There was nothing venerable or priestlike in 
the stout, apopletic-looking curate who had 
just struggled into a crampled surplice, no- 

fatherly or trustworthy about the 
decrepit old clerk, who approached to greet the 
“happy pair.” 

Yet a marriage performed under their aus- 
pices was as legal as though Nettie had been 
wedded to Lord Drew in the beautifal old 
church of Normanton by the white-haired 
Vicar, who always seemed to have Heaven's 
peace stamped on his brow. 

The curate was in a hurry, the clerk wanted 
to be off, so the service was hurried through 
rapidly ; and before Janeta realised what had 
ha she was signing her name in a thick 
old register, whose entries for the last ten 
years had been few and far between. 

Lord Drew watched her as she wrote her 
“Janeta Mary Leigh”; his own signatare was 
shorter still, “John Drew,'’ nothing else. He 
filled in his age astwen .geven ; his profession, 
and that of his father, he entered simply as 





‘“‘ gentleman,” which nearly brought abou 
& remonstrance from the apoplectio curate, 

He had dismissed the cab, and did not sug. 
gest engaging another; so the newly-married 
pair walked soberly out into the 
streets just as though they had 
nothing very particular, instead of having en. 
tered into a solemn contract, which death 
alone could break. 

‘* We will go home,” said Nettie's husband, 
‘IT want to show you the littlesanotum where 
I have spent so long. [ little ht when [ 
left it to go down to Dorbary that it was ever 

wife.”’ 

lodgings very different 
from her expectations. ‘ Lodgings" at Nor. 
manton meant two or three foome in 
an equally shabby house; but the rooms in 
Cecil-street, whither she was conducted, wers 
handsome, spacious apartments, furnished 
sumptuously, two of the windows looking on 
to the Embankment, the whole suite wonder. 


mistaken in asserting rew 
his time abroad, and the other 
ments at the seaside, since this very es 
landlady spoke as though 
mate for a good many months ont 
twelve. 

“ Nettie!” 


ding 
many boats passing and repassing 
allént waters. 
**I want to talk to you, dear. 
She smiled assent, It was coming then—the 
story of hia life, of his fature plans, of the 


home where he would take her. ve him 
one of deep interest, and let Little 
hand glide confidently into his, 

“Tam John.” 

“Don’t you think you had better write fo 
your father this afternoon. I don't quite know 
when the next mail goes, but it will do 20 
harm to have a letter ready go as to catoh it.” 

Janeta stared at him in amazement. 

“ There is a post every e ” she said, 
quiedly 3 . the boxes are cleared at aix o'clock, 


“ Every evening! You must be dreaming. 
child. Ry mail to Antigua only goes once # 
“] ; Mr. Daval's plantations were 
“Bat what should we want to write to hia 
about ?" demanded Janeta. ‘ He is Nathalie’s 
father, and for her sake I daresay he will be 
kind to me when he comes home; bat I have 
never seen him. Why should he care to kaow 
Iam married ?” 
* Nathalie’s father!” 
“ The trath broke on Janeta like @ dashol 
ightnin 
os —~y it all!” she said gravely. ‘ You 
thought I was Nathalie. You ved yor 
were going to marry Mr. Daval’s arnt 
Bat I told you myself I was penniless. I 


you my name was Janeta Leigh.” 
eiresses are 


times pretend to 
sre they are loved for 


” 


often suspicious. They 
be poor jast to make sure 
. And yo th on I heiress ?” 

“ ou was an 

“I : t oon wen Miss Daval. My o 
ling, don’t look at me with thosegreat frighien® 
eyes. I love you, indeed I do, You won ™/ 
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whole heart, though I believed I had lost it to 

the West Indian heiress.” 

Every tinge of colour died out of Janeta’s 
face. She breathed hard, as 7 in pain. 

“Tt will not matter,’ she said, wiatfally. 
“You are so rich yourself you will not need a 
wealthy wife,’’ 

“So rich!’? He looked bewildered, ‘‘ Who 
told you so ?” 

“Mrs. Rice.” 

“T never set eyes on her. Whatromance did 
she weave about me?” 

“ She told me everything, About your losing 
Lady Claudine, and being poor and——” 

“She told you, in fact, that I was Lord 
Drew?” 

Janets, bowed her head. 

“It¢is a comedy of errors!” said the bride. 
groom, with a mirthless laugh. ‘I have 
neither wealth nor title. I am plain John 
Drew; by profession, an artist; by practice, 
nothing. I have three hundred a year all 
told, and am over head and ears in debt. For 
years I have been thinking of marrying on 
heiress, but all the rich girls I met were eo 
desperately ugly, and then, when I saw you, I 
found ont what love meant!” 

“You believe me?’ she said, ina dall, far. 
off eortof tone. “ You know I never meant 
you to think I was Miss Duval.” 

“I believe you implicitly. I won't deny I 
had at times a wish you should take mea for 
my cousin, but I loved you, Janeta, 
you now, even though to-day’s work will be 
my undoing.” 

She turned on him then with flashing eyes. 

“Your undoing! How?” 

“ The struggle was hard enough as a bache- 
lor, but marriage is Jooked on almost ag a 
crime in our rank of life when a man is ag 
poor asI am. It is a sorry fate I have brought 
you to, my darling.” 

“ And you regret it?” 

He hesitated, and then assured her he only 
deplored it for her sake; but his protescations 
came too late. She had noticed the momentary 
pause, and understood. 

She had never loved him, but she had meant 
$o do her duty, and be a true, faithful wife 
tohim. At this moment she despised him, 
and roge and stood before him, beautiful as he 
had never before seen her, with something 
new, some strange, pathetic indignation shin- 
ing in her eyes. 

“You do regret it,” she said, quietly. “ You 
wish even now this morning's work could be 
andone. Well, I wish so, too. If only I could 
set you free I would give years of my own life 
to do it. gpl < - yr” 

“Don't talk of dying,” commanded her 
husband. ‘‘ We shall weather the storm some- 
how. There are heaps of people in the world 
a8 yoor aa we are, and they don’t wish to die.” 

6 thought he had soothed her. He was 
terribly disappointed himself, but he had no 
wich to vent his displeasure on her. 

He had not been generous enough to hide his 
vexation, bat he was willing to say no more of 


it. 

He sat talking to her for another half-hour, 
then he told her he should go down to his club 
and ask for his letters. She had better unpack 
(he quite forgot she had no luggage) and write 
to her father. 

He turned back twice as he was Icaving the 
room, and saw her seated motionless as a 
atatue, her beautiful eyes seeming to see no- 
thing nearer than the beautiful river. 

He closed the door on her with a strange 
reluctance. Some vague misgiving made 
bia loth to leave her, but he was used to 
gratify his own wishes, and so he started for 
his club, 

Arrived there, he met first one and then an- 
other of his acquaintance, and time 
far more swiftly than he imagined, so that it 
was three hours after he had gone out when 
he returned to Ceocil-street, and only wanted 
five minutes to the time at which he had 
ordered dinner. 

He opened the door with a latchkey, and 
went upstairs to the room where he had left 


I love 





his wife, It was empty! The table stood laid 
for dinner, but there was no sign of Nettie. 
He went into the bedroom; the same still, 
deserted aspect. He rang the bell hastily, 
and the girl who waited on him said, in reply 
to his questions, that Mre, Drew had gone out 
only ten minutes after himself. He postponed 
dinner and waited. Eight o’clook, nine o’clock, 
but no Nettie ! 

Midnight at last, and still no sign of her 
return. John Drew shivered as cne stricken 
with a sudden fear. She had ssid she would 
gladly die ; she had fixed her eyes on the river 
as thongh ehe longed for a refuge beneath ita 
restless waves. What if she had sought it? 
He was not ® good man; years had passed 
since he uttered a prayer, but as this awful 
dread entered his mind he threw himself on 
his knees and prayed—as earnestly as the 
most devont Christian could have done— 
that his girl-wife’s death might not be at his 
door. So ended Janeta’s wedding-day 


(Zo be continued.) 








LUIDUILTE’S LOVERS. 
—0i— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Nor far from the housce wherein Malle, 
D'Almuaine and her niece were residing Llanoe 
and his tator had taken up their abode in the 
house of an old Jesuit priest, a friend of 
Dalziel’s. 

Some days had elapsed since that evening 
when Llianoce had startled Luiduilte into a 
confession of her love in the soft hush of the 
gloaming, but still the girl had not received 
permission to tell the story to her aunt. 

Not a day passed bat they met either in the 
gardens or driving, «t the theatre or their own 
home ; and Luiduilte, honest and perfect in 
her love, never doubted, waiting patiently 
until such time as Lianoe should deem it ad- 
visable to speak. 

One afternoon when Llanoe called Made- 
moiselle was alone, Luiduilte having joined a 
party of friends in an exoursion to the woods 
at Fontainebleau; and Mdlle. D’Almaine rose 
with evident pleasure to receive her visitor. 
She was not quite satisfied with Lianoe. 

He appeared to love her niece with an all. 
absorbing love ; her niece evidently loved him. 
Why, then, did he not declare himself ? 

All these weeks she had watohed closely, 
and now that the opportunity had come she 
determined to try the effects of a little jealousy 
upon him, 

“ [ am charmed to see you, Lord Vermont,” 


she said, motioning him to a seat at the same | po 


time; “‘ but I fear the pleasure will not be 
mutual. I am alone.” 

‘* Can Mdille. D'Almaine deem me so ungrate- 
ful as to feel bored in her society?’’ asked 
Llanoe, smiling. 

Yet there was an undercurrent of disappoint- 
ment in his voice which she would not heed. 
His attentions to her niece were becoming 
noticeable, and must either be atopped or be 
accounted Luidailte's right. 

Alas! how often do our best frienda cause 
us the greatest sorrow by means of ill-chosen 
interference! 

Had Mdile. D’Aimaine remained silent on 
that quiet spring day the story of Luidailie’s 
life might have ended, ah, how differently ! 

Luidailte wandering in the sweet shady 
woods, giviog back laugh for laugh, repartes 
for repartee, knew not on what a dark, troub- 
lous sea her lifeboat was launched that day! 

“ Your words reassure me, for I would not 
have you think too much of my niece, She 
bas many lovers, and it would not be wise to 
allow yourself to——” 

‘Pardon me, Mademoiselle,” interrupted 
Llanoe, flashing hotly. ‘I did not mean to 
imply that I was indifferent to your niece's 
charm or to herself. Have you any objection 
to me that you speak so?”’ 

+ 


‘'None; only my niece must be sought 
lopenly. There is one with whom she has 


' gone to-day who would, I feel assured, be all I 


could wish as a husband, and the son of a dear 
friend. You know bim—Francois Rouget,"’ 
returned Mademoiselle, significantly. 

‘You approve him?” 

** Most decidedly. And now let us to other 
topics. Have you been to see the new opera 
over which Paria is going mad ?” 

So the converaation drifted into other chan- 
nels, but its effect did not wear off, and Made- 
moiselle would have been considerably asto- 
nished at the meaning her words and manner 
had conveyed to him, namely, that she had no 
objection to him, but would greatly prefer 
Francois Ronget a3 a nephew-in-law; and 
when they had exbausted nearly every topic, 
and Llanoe rose to take his leave, he told him- 
self that he had not done wrong to keep bia 
love secret from Mademoiselle, since she had 
no sympathy with it. 

Colonel Da!ziel met him as he descended the 
steps, and the keen grey eyes saw at once that 
something had upset the young fellow’s care- 
less, debonnaire ease, and his guilty heart gave 
&@ quick throb. 

“Oar one-time hostess well and charming 
as ever?” he asked, carelessly, pausing to 
knock the ash off the end of his cigar, and then 
resuming his leisurely pace. 

‘‘ Weill she certainly is, but as to being 
charming, there are two sides to that ques- 
tion,” retorted Lianoe, with a short, bitter 
laugh, the first of its kind his tutor had ever 
heard issue from his lips; and then, after his 
old fashion, Llance unburthened himself to 
the Colonel, never donbiing bat tuat he would 
give wholesome and good advice. y 

‘Come where we can tulk unmolested,” said 
Colonel Dalziel, leading him up a by-street, 
where the roar of voices and the rash of 
vehicles came to them in a duli hum. 

The Colonel felt that the time was come for 
him to mature his plans. He had thought the 
matter well over before, so he had no difficulty 
in this moment, 

‘ Have you nothing to say 2?” cried Lianoe, 
a trifle irritably. 

The thought of losing Luiduilte, who loved 
him, whose soft, coy lips had met his own in 
responsive passion, had ruffled the usually 
serene temper, 

He would not, could not, give her up; and 
yet he felt sure that if Mademoiselle really 
desired Luiduilte’s union with this young 
se aca she would brizg it about some- 

ow. 

‘*T have go much to say, my dear boy, that 
itis only where to begin puzzles me!’’ replied 
the Colonel, taking the cigar from between 
his lips, and loosiog intently at the glowing 
int. 

“ Start, then.” 

‘Well, in the firat place, were I a peer 
of the realm, aud ia your case, I would put 
all possibility uf fuilare out of the way by 
wedding the lady of my choice in private. 
The lady is of good family—eligible in every 
way. Once yours, you could wait until you 
became of age to claim her. Of course Iam 
supposing the lady reciprocates your affec- 
tions.” 

There was ® dead silence between them 
after the utterance of these words. 

The early spring afternoon was closing in, 
and night's grey mantle was being gradually 
drawn across the city. Here and there a 
light flashed ont from the dusk, and sounds 
ot laughter, with snatches of song, echoed 
along the handsome streets. 

Liance and Colonel Dalziel were alone in 
the quiet of the dusk-lit street—the tempter 
and the tempted. 

In all that great city, alive with human 
creatures, there was no one to whom he could 
go for sympathy eave this man. 

Liance’s love for Luiduilte was pure and 
strong, but the thought that her aunt would 
use her inflaence to induce her to wed with 
Frargois Rouget roused the cruel passion for 
possession, no matter by what means, that is 
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latent in every man; and the strength and 
purity of his love rendered no other thonght 
possible save marriage. 

Yet to wed his darling in secret, only bs- 
cause he had made a promise to his mother 
to bring no wife home until he came of age! 
He would be breaking his vow in the spirit 
and in deed. 

Why not? 

Bat Mademoiselle wonld oppose the union. 
She had as good as told him so. 

Colonel Daiziel's voice, coldly sarcastic, and 
with a spice of taunting in its tones, broke in 
upon his reverie. 

“Bah! Win her withont marriage if you 
fear to bringdlown the mater's anger, or per- 
haps ——” 

** Dalziel, do you want me to strike you?” 

The clear blue eyes were black with passion 
as he trrned; with clenched fists, towards the 
motionless figure of his tempter. 

“No. I have more regard for my beauty 
than you seem to think. But, seriously, if 
you do not like my planiet it pass ; only when 
you hear that the young Rougst, or some other 
Frenchman has carried her off, remember 
that I told you of a way of preventing it.” 

Lianoe made no reply to this, but, as he 
turned and walked back to the busy thorough- 
fare, the keen, watchfal eyes of hia companion 
saw the prond lips set themselves ‘firmly, and 
the clear boyish eyes wore a look of deter- 
mination new to them. 

** Could pre Balzaine perform gush a cere- 
mony legatiy?” he aeked, carelessly, after a 
time, and Colonel Da!ziel's wicked heart stood 
still for very joy. 

His plot would be carried out to the very 
letter if only Llanos could -win Luiduilte’s 
consent; and he had little or no fear of ‘that, 
seeing the look of passionate love in the girl's 
eyes as they had rested on him that morning 
in the Champs Elysées, 

“eR” 

Wicked and unscrupulous as he was, he 
could not force more than that monoasyllabie 
from his lips. 

“T will speak to Luiduilte. After all there 
will be no great harm in it, and Mademoiselle 
has only herself to blame,” cbserved Llanos, 
trying to ease his conscience by thus reason- 
ing. 

“ Only herself; and surely an Bnglish lord 
is better in the social scale than a French 
count ?” langhed the Colonel, 

That evening he sought the old priest in his 
own private apartment, and the two sat talk. 
ing for some two hours, the Jesuit rubbing his 
fat, white hands with’ great unctian, and 
laughing a qniet, fat lamgh every now. and 
agaiv, while the Colonel learned ‘bziok ‘in his 
low, easy chair rolling cigarettes with exau- 
sive care, as he unfolded hia plans, Ana 
Lianoe Grey in his own room, struggling*hard 
to study and putthe fair face of Luiduilta out 
of his’ mind, never dreamed “of the pitfall 
being dug for him. 

Like the treacherous bogs of Ireland, ita 
surface was covered with fair flowers, and so 
he went forward to gather the bidssoms with. 
ont thought of what lay beneath them.’ Oh! 
how truly has our loved Scotch poet eung,— 


‘Oh whata tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deeeive !"’ 


CHAPTER VY. 
“ Micnonne !” : 

Tt was Liance who uttered these words, and 
with a quick, eager tenderness, which is ever 
= gratifying to the: ears of ® woman who 
oves, 

Some days had passed since that interview 
with MéHe. D’Almaine, but though they had 
met often he hed had no opportanity of 
speaking: with her alone; and now that he 
found her seated in the embrasure of the win- 
dow amid the “flowers whith ‘were’ Matlemoi. 
selié's hobby, all the pent-up feeling flashed 
out in eyes and veice, 





Alone did-we say? 

Not realy so; for Francois Rouget had 
lifted the heavy curtain that draped a door at 
the farther end of the large room just as 
Llanoe had entered by the other. 

No malice or revenge showed in his face at 
the glad ery of welcome from the girl as the 
term of endearment fell-upen her ears; on! 
a look of intense pity and pain darkened his 
eyes. Then the curtain fell from his nerveless 
hand, and the two lovers were really alone ; 
for Francxis Count De Pastraine would not 
play the part of eavesdropper. 

“Why have you avoided me these few days, 
ma petite? Do you not know that one cold 
look from those dark eyes gives a thousand 
wounds?" whiepered Lilance, taking the 
small hand that toyed nervously with a spray 
of clematis, and imprisoning it in his own 
clasp. 

“T have not avoided you, Lianoe, There 
are so many people always round me, and I 
cannot tell them. to go,” replied Luiduilte, 
lifting her eyes, dusky with love, to his face, 
and laying her fres hand upon his shoulder. 

‘** Darling, I am jeaious of every glances my 
sweet bestows npon another! ’’ 

‘‘ Jextous without cause. Ltanos, willyou 
believe that my whole soul’s love is yours? 
Tine joy or sorrow of my life is in your keep- 
ing. I know not! whether you will mete out 
sorrow or pain; bat this I know, for no other 
man will my beart beat as it beats at your 
approach—no other man will ever see love 
written in my eyessave you, my Lianoe! Is 
it very hard to believe that a woman can love 
80?” 

Luiduilte spoke in low, passionate tones, 
that thrilled her lever’s heart with exultant 
gladness; and there’was a solemnity in the 
young face, with itspure unstained soul shin- 
ing in every linéament, in the serious stead- 
fast eyes that calmed his troubled heart. 

In the bitter days that followed he remem- 
bercd those words, and the pure, trathfal 
glance of the girl who uttered them, and won- 
dered if he were not mad. 

Mademoiselle was out, and there wad no 
fear of their being interrupted for quite half- 
an-hour, For some time their conversation 
ran in much ths same gnoove asthat of other 
lovers, their every th f coincident; their 
wishes, aspirations ; yet in the aftertime 
they conld doubs. 

Gradually they came round to their friends, 
and epdke of ‘how thsy would: receive ‘the in- 
telligence of their~betrothal ; then the’ one 


‘with in Llance’s heart-took words. 


‘Malic. D’Almaine.will not'approve, for she 
herself: told nre‘she desired a union between 
Francois Rouget and yourself.” 

“ Litanoe, you must be. mistaken. She likes 
you. She has told me so herself!” cried 
Luiduilte. 

“* She likes me, I knaw; ‘but she has told me 
that-her desire is that you should wed the 
Count. ‘Will you give'me up at her instige- 
tion, Luiduilte? Iam not of age till I am 
twenty-five, and there is no knowing whatmy 
mother and guardians would do if they heard 
of our engagement, and that Mademoiselle, 
your aunt, was averse toit, Tell me, can you 
give me up? 

He had risen now,-and stood before her, 
holding her little hands, which had grown 
deadly cold, in his, while his. blue eyes grew 
black with the intensity of his emotion, 

Twice Lniduilte strove to speak, bat the 
words would not come; then, as he mado a 
gesture as of despair, the lovely lips parted, 
aud she spoke’in & low, frightened voice. 

** Why do you speak so, Lianoe? “What is 
it you would have me do? I am under'the 
guardianship of my aunt, and she will prevent 
our marriage if she does not approve. Oh, 
Lianoe, will they part us?” 

‘* Not if my love is brave. No oneshall part 
us. Listen.’’ 

An@‘harrielly and_passionately he unfolded 
hig plan that, ons morning, after visiting her 
pensioners she shonld be met by’ a carriage, 
which would bear her to a little village on the 





atainieeed 


outskirts, where a priest would be in waiting, 
They would be marfied, and, returning io 
Paris, declare all to her, seek her forgiveness, 
which she would readily accord when she 
found that were married. 

The girl did’ listen with. a look of startled 
pain that strnck to Lianoe’s heart. 

“ Lianoe'f” ehe cried ont in a piteous whis. 
per, love for him struggling with love for her 
post, and her strong sense of what was due io 

er. 

* Dearest, I would not ask if I thought they 
would give you to ‘me; but I feel sure that! 
shall tose you. You krow Dalziel is my 
friend ; he would do anything to promote my 
happiness.” 

Poor Llanoe ! 

“Well, he-often calls upon Mademoiselle in 
the mornings, ae you, doubtless, know, when 
I am at my studies, and he tells me that 
Mademoiselle expressed her intention of as- 
serting her authority as guardian, in order to 
force you into a marriage with Rouget.” 

‘*Let ms think; Lilanoe, I cannot decide 
all at once,” taid Luiduilte, putting her hand 
to her head with a gesture piteous in its 
simple, child-like eeens D 

‘Vainly she strove'to think calmly ; the only 
thought that seemed fo stand out clearly was 
that of parting with Llanoe. 

Could she part from him? No! Then she 
must yield to his request. Oh, why had her 
aunt taken this fancy into her head about 
Francois Rouget! 

Never for one moment had a doubt of her 
aunt’s feelings towards Lianoe entered her 
mind, and it came upon her with bewilderiug 
force, this statement that she had always in- 
tended these two to marry. 

And never for one moment did a doubt cf 
Gregory Dalziel’s truth and sincerity enter 
either of their minds, 

Both believed that he wished to promote 
their ‘happiness, and that in telling Made- 
moiselle’s wishes and: helping in the scheme 
of a secret wedding fe was acting the part of 
ae . Bopliol atigmatised 14, and 

“We are Bti “as cold, and 
of ‘not knowing ‘the meaning of the word 
é a, Yet T- would not cm e ‘to risk 

l°for love,” whispered the tich, persuasive 
voice that had caused the first flattering of 
emotion inthe innocent, girlish heart. 

The full afternoon sun shone ia s flood cf 
golden glory on the clear-cut patrician face, 
with its crown of yéllow curls, and the trae- 
bine Saxon eyes looked ‘Gown into hers with a 
glance of power and entreaty in them. 

What woman copii have resisted the pleac- 
ing of such a voice, the lovelight in euck 


? 
oo vith a faint but deep indrawn sigh Lriduilte 
laid her ‘hands in his. 

« T have given you my life’sleve, Llanos,” she 
said, quietly, but with arich flash on cheek and 
brow. ‘It is not much to give you myself ae 
well. You will let me tell my aunt directly?” 

“Directly we return. ‘But, ma mignonne, 
promise me that you will let me take you to 
her and confess our crime," with'a low, happy 
laugh. 

He had no cares now. 

Luiduilte would be his in spite of a dozer 
aunts, and he wonld soon make it all right 
with the mater when’she found the irrevocable 
step had been -taken. ; . 

Strangely enough, the fact of Luiduilte being 
an heiress, and shortly about to return to 
England, had never reached Lianoe's cars. 

Fate plays strange tricks, and surely she 
never played & more unkind one than in keep- 
ing this knowledge from Lord Vermont. How 
different all things would bave been ! 

It-was not all fancy on. Lianoe’s part that 
Mais, D’Almaine looked coldly upon him of 
Tate. 

Though she-had taken a + fancy to him, 
she had began to think that he wes only play- 
dng with ‘her niece's feelings, and more than 
once she had thought that a union with the 
yonng @ount would better encure Luiduilte’» 

heppiness. 
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But ahe did not arrive at thie couclasion un- 


ided. 
m Colonel Dalziel had made the most pf hig 
morning visita, and by dint of little allusions 
to certain episodes of their journsy through 
Rome had conveyed to her an impreasion that 
Llance. was given to flirting, if nothing worse. 

Very shortly after Lianoe had extracted that 
promise from Luiduilte, Madermoiselle entered 
the room, followed by Francois Rouget. 

She greeted Lord Vermont very coldly, 
looking into the girl’s face the while. 

“J did not expect to meet you here, Lord 
Vermont!” she observed, ‘We just met 
Colonel‘Dalziel, and he told me that you were 
hard at work in your study !” 

“ So he thought, I daresay,’ replied Lianoe, 
with a bright laugh; ‘‘ but she world looked 
£0 bright ontside, I had tothrow sway the dull 
old books and come ont.” 

He did not say it.was the brightness ofa 
pair of dark eyes that had drawn. him ont; 
but Mdlle, D'Almaine seemed to infer this by 
her reply, and he flashed,hot!ly under her calm, 
steady gaze. 

“You found enangh brightness here, my 
lord |"? she said, looking agrogs at Luidcile, 
then back at him. “I think the, young should 
study while they are the young. . We grow old 
soon enongh,’’ she went on, gravely. 

“'Tpatis a good hint, and I think I will try 
to regain your good thoughts by returning to 
my. neglected studies,” rejoined he’; and hetook 
his leave with the easy grace and frankuerg of 
manner that constituted one of his great 
charma. 

‘‘Lnidgilte,” said her aunt, turning to her 
with more severity of look and tong than she 
had ever done during the long years they had 
spent together, “do you know how you are 
compromising yourself by receiving the atten. 
tions of Lord Vermont, and allowing him to 
visit yon when Iam from. home?”’ 

“ Compromising, auntie?” echoed the, girl; 
lifting her head haughtily, and flashing a ques. 
tioning glance,at the pale, grave-face of the 
young Count, 

He bad confessed his love to her, What if 
he wera poisoning her aunt's mind against 
Llanos ? 

“Yes, I repeat it, compromising: yourself ; 
and, Luiduilte, I haye never thwarted,.you 
before in any way!, Hear me,,and ligten to 


reason. Yon must let Lofd Vermont seo that |, 


his attentions are not ~welcome,”’ said, Made, 
moiselle, cajmly. 

“What af they are welcome? , What if I 
cannot obey iyo auntie? You were young 
yourself, and, must, have loved once. Oh! 
auntie, do not he cruel!” cried the girl, lifting 
hersmall hands appealingly, and going forward 
to where Mdile. D'Almaine stood. 

“ Luiduilte,’ was the gravely spoken. re. 
sponse, “I have good reason for, all I say, 
snd,’ laying her hand gently, but firmly, on 
the girl's shonider, and gazing down into the 
dark eyes, dusky with ;passion, and tronbled 
thought, “shonld you digohey me, I shall 
€xercige my anthority a9 guprdian."’ 

The girl's face grew. pale aa raarble, asd a 
shiyer ran throngh her, but she made no other 
eign of the emotion that shook her;as 9 tem- 
pest shakes the forest tree. 

The impulse came to, her to confess her 
love for Lianoe and his for her, and to bag, if 
needs he, on benged knees for her, benedic: 
tion; bat remembering her aunt’s last words 
on kept.back those that rashed to her own 

8 


ps. 
Ob! why did she not yield to that impn'se? 
Why did she force back the pleading that 
walt haye won. for her. a. life of calm happi- 
ness 
She feared geparation.from Lianoe,,and had 
not her aunt gaid, “she must show Ld Ver, 
montthat his attentions were unwelcome |” 
How could she know that Mdile, D'Almaine’g 
advice had been gought by Colonel Dalziel 
abont an afaire de cour of Lignce’s, and whose 
details only hinted at, but sufficiently clear,ta 
horrity the pure mind of Madempfeeife, wera 
Reshin her mind, wien Es, ehtered: the sits 





| ting room and found the English lord, so 


young in years, so old in vice, so comely of 
person, acd with such an evil soul, seated in 
close and intimate conversation with her in- 
nocent, pure-minded niece; 

Tais story, which. Oolonel Dalziel trusted 
might never come to his- mother’s ears, was 
his grande coup, and it had taken. . 

Liance was now a worthless young roud in 
Mademoiselle’s eyes, and she determined on 
keeping him and-her niece apart in futare. 

Luidailte stood for some minutes perfeotly 
motioniegs, a rare, -lovely picture, with the 
sunlight catching. the rich amber of her dress 
and nestling among ths dark, rippling hair ; 
then she looked steadily into her aunt's face 
with eyes that shone with a woman’s deep 
passions—eyed that-teld of love, trath, and 
purity. 

“Twill not make you any promise, auntie, 
for Imight not bo able to keep it,” she eaid, 
in a low, clear voice. ‘I have never-told you 
a falsehood yet, andit is not in:my woman. 
hood:that I shall leara to.do.so!” 

They had -both forgotten Frangoia Rouget, 
and after a favzmoments-he had sielen quietly 
eutiof the room. 

‘What do. youumean, child? '’ cried: Made- 
moissile, adivtle startled, 
nieco'’s face; audcthe calm determination of 
the, lovely. eyes gazing so firmly into her 
own. 

‘* Ooly what Iisey,;-auntie. Remember, I 
have made you no promise,” repeated Lui- 
duilse. ‘* Now may 1 go tomy room ?” 

“Yes, child, aud try to rest,” returned 
Mademoi¢elle, ‘I :wender what she means 
by talking so solemnly of not making any 
promise!’ thought Mdlle. d’Almaine when she 
found heneelt alone.., 

There: was.an uncomfortable gensation of 
coming evil in her mind—what some term a 
presentiment. 

But the idea of. a eecretumarriage never even 
flissed across her. imagination, and soon ber 
mind was occupied with. preparations for 
Lnuidnilie’s visit: to Eagland, it having been 
axsanged that she should, leave France in the 
autumn, accompanied iby her aunt. 

Mademoisells thought it was better that she 
should have timeita.become acquainted with 
her tenantry before she was presonted and 


Wwhigled,into tha vortex of London society. 


It.had,.dawned on Marie D'Almaine’s mind 
that Lianoe was unaware of the social pasition 
of her niace; and, believing. what she. did of 
his character, ashe ~purposely refrained from 
enlightening o him, lest, finding that. she..was 
of suca ancient and pureblood, he should seek 
her as-his wifes 

Not, to Luidsilte’s;pure-ears could such a 
tale be toldoas Goelonel iel, in his apparent 

de had,hesitatingly. poured inte, hers, 
niduijlie,.she told herself, must reat content 
with her ctatement that he was worthless, 

Waen Luiduilte found herself alone in her 
owa :rooms,,.abe stood, still, gazing round the 
exquisitely-appoiated, aparsment whieh eke 
had;chosen aa her baudoiras one in a dream. 

What,was allthis troubleand secrecy abont? 
Ljange and.she loved,one another; they. were 
both of good birth. Why should her: aunt 
seek fo separatathem ? She had alwayaknown 
that there wag a faad of strong determination 
in her aunt's character; but that she: should 
use i¢ againss herself, and to merely indalge 
ene of her own fancies, puzzied and pained 
the girl beyond expression. 

Ste, wens across to. the window, where a 
jardiniero, of rare exotics made.a sweetly. 
porfamed sorgon, and Kneeling on the geatiof 
an amber velget prie-dieu, bowed her hsad,on 
her hands. 

She did not, ag of old, take out her:image 
of the Virgin and pray.to it; much of. the 
image worship, of \bex religion had. heen, put 
aside sings. knowing Llanoa, though, she-was 
still a Roman Cathe ig ; but there went op: a 
cry 40 Heaven for. guidance and forgiveness 
which woali eurely be, heard, no matier what 
lips had uttered it, 

A long, Josg time did, she kneel there, and 





by tha.look on her ; 





the rich golden sunlight that fell aslant the 
handsome white houses of this street in Paris 
crept in at her window, and nestled among 
the folds of her amber robe, lingering, too, on 
the gracefal head, with its wealth of tress, as 
though that still, kneeling figure had feund 
favour in its sight, 

After a time she lifted her head, and the 
sunlight showed a face strangely like, yet un- 
liks, the lovely half-child face of the Luiduilte, 
who had stood under the shade of the acacias 
in the Chateau D’Almains in -——, More 
beautifal than ever, with that look of womanly 
pride and resolution upon it, yet giving an 
idea of sorrow, for the wondrous eyes were: 
heavy with pain. 

This clandestine marriage was bitterly ro- 
pugnant to her sensitive feelings; bat her 
great love for Llanoe, and the fear of being 
parted for all time, overeame this, and sho 
determined of telling Llanoe as much of her 
aunt's conversation as she deemed wise at the 
first opportunity. And the opportanity came 
g00n. 

One day, when Luiduilte had been going her 
rounds visiting her pensioners, she met Lianoe 
just as she had nodded good-bye to the con- 
cierge at the door of the house where hor Jast 
visit had been paid, 

She was feeling rather tired afier mounting 


: 80 many. flights of steep stairs, for of conpae, 


all her people lived oa the attic floors; and 
when Lianoe offered to call a cab for her she 
aig as she told him, ‘glad to avail horgalf 
re) it,”” 

Her aunt elways blamed her for not taking 
the carriage, but Luidnilte felt somehow that 
to drive about giving alms savoured of ostenta- 
tion. 

‘*May I accompany you?” asked Lord 
Vermont, never thinking that there was aught 
to cavilatin the act ; and Luiduilte innocently 
bowed assent. 

‘I wished to see you alone,’ she observed, 
a the horse’s head was turned in the direckior 


; of home; and then, briefly and gently, she 


told him her aunt's commands, keeping back 
what would have best been told:in her love, 
for fear.of hurting him, namely, that, her aunt 
had told her he was wortblesa, aud bere, a 
character which no good man ever-enrned, 

“You will consent to all I hava asked, 
then,’’ he whispered, bending over eagerly. 
‘‘ Luiduilte, my darling, do not hesitate. I 
have had.a letter saying that my only sister 
is ill, and that I am to be prepared for. a 
journey home in case of need, Let na make 
arrangements to-day with Pare Balzadne, 
and to-morrow we can be, made man and 
wife.” 

The. lovely face grew quiet and cold, while- 
he poured these words; in her ears; batthe 
great dark eyes that were fixed on his hapd- 
some face showed the conflict going on witkin, 
and the little hands that went up to ker heart 
with 9, ewift, passionate suddenness trembled 
like a leaf. 

** Anawer me, dearest; is it yes: or no?” 
and Luidnuilte, bending her proud dark head 
to hide the rush of crimson ¢bat dyed her 
cheeks and brow, murmured softly, — 

ss Yes ! ” 

When they arrived a4 the houso wherein 
Mademoiselle and her niece had all the best 
rooms, Liancoe jamped ont qnicily, and 
whispered, ax he assisted Lnuidnilte to 
alight,— 

** I wilknot come in now. I must go.a% once 
and arrawge everything. Au revoir, ma mig- 
nonne,” and with a low, almes reverentia!, 
bow he jamped back into the vehicle and was 
soon whirled ont of sight—a wonderful feat 
for a French cabman to perform. 

Malie. D'Almaine’s voice, cold and stern with 
displeasure, greeted the girl.as she entered the 
handsome sitting-room which overlcoked the 
street, 

‘*So, Maile. Lnidnilte Dene, you are’ not 
content with receiving Lord Vermont here 
during. my absence, which might be. from 
accident, as he is known to call upon me alse, 
when alone, but you must ride about with-him 
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along in a hired cab. Do you know, fvolish 
girl, what you are doing?” 

Never in all her life had Luidnilte seen her 
aunt so moved by anger, and she trembied 
beneath the weight of it, feeling as if about 
to loge her eenses. 

She knew nothing of the French customs 
and notions of propriety. 

In those bright, carele:s days at her aunt's 
chateau in —— no idea of vice or sin had 
oome to her, and she waked amidst the 
glaring wickedness of the gay Paris unharmed, 
anknowing; and so she could no’ understand 
the F'renchwoman’s horror at her apparently 
innocent act. 

(To be continued.} 


THE MYSTERIOUS BABY. 


—o— 





Wes had just taken our seats at the tea-table 
one eyening, when a flush of lightning and a 
heavy peal of thunder told us that the e:orm 
we had been expecting all day had at last 
broken over the city with a fury which be- 
tokened it was no passing shower, and bade us 
expect a long and terrible tempest. 

No chance of interruption to-night, I 
thought, as I opened the pages of a work of my 
favoprite author, and seated myself in my 
little easy-chair. I was mistaken, however, 
for hardly had I perused three sentences when 
a ring, bard and imperative, sounded through 
the house. 

** Who can it possibly be on euch a night ag 
this?” I said, running to open the door my- 
self, while Mr. Psalter, my husband, followed 
me into the hall, for the same idea had taken 
possession of our minds at the came moment, 
namely, that some accident had happened to 
my brother Tom's family, and thet he had 
gent for us. Tom himself stood, indeed, upon 
the doorstep, wet to the ekin, and holding a 
large bundle in his arms, which he extended 
towards me, with the laconic observation,— 

* Take it.” 

I received the burden, but almost dropped 
it again, so overcome was I with astonish- 
ment, for, if you will believe me, it was nothing 
—— nor less than a young—a very young— 

ys 

“I do not wonder that you are surpriced, 
Emma,” said Tom, in answer to my start, I 
suppose, for I had not spoken. ‘“ Just wrap it 
up in something dry, and I'll tell you all 
abont it.” 

‘“‘ You know, I suppose,” he begun, “that I 
bave been up to Newark for a few days, but 
you do not know that I returned this morning 
about five o'clock. Just as I stepped from the 
train, I noticed a woman with a baby in ber 
arme, who was walking in the same direction 
with myself. We had proceeded some dis. 
tance, when she turned suddenly, and began 
to ejaculate,— 

«* Billy ! Billy ! where is little Billy? Have 
you seen 2 little boy with a blue jacket anda 
straw hat following me, tir?’ 

‘ T replied in the negative. 

“*Oh, dear!’ she exclaimed, with every 
appeprence of genuine alarm; ‘oh, dear! I 
must have left him behind. Won't you be so 
kind as to hold this baby, sir—I'll not be gone 
two minutes—while I run after him? Oh, 
Billy! Billy!’ 

“I never for one moment surpected that the 
woman was acting, her alarm seemed so per- 
fectly natural; so I took the baby, and she 
went after Billy !” 

“ And stayed, I suppose ?” I interrupted. 

‘“Yes—she did not come back,” replied 
Tom; “although I waited for two hours, 
until that terrible rain came on, when I 
decided to bring the child here. I declare I 
— not believe I had been taken in, she was 
«uch g respectable-looking woman |” 

I laughed. 

‘* What do you intend to do with the baby? 


And why did you not take it home to Jane in 
the first place?” 


Tom looked ccnfused, 

‘* Well,” he said, after a pause, “I have 
heard Jane express some peculiar opinions on 
such subjects, and, to tell you the truth, I did 
not know how she might take it.” 

I wae very, very foolish, or I never would 
have given my consent to such a thing ; but, 
somehow, against my own better oe I 
acquiesced in the arrangement, and when 
the storm had in some measure subsided, Tom 
departed, leaviog the child in my care, 

Sach an unmavageab'e, ill-tempered baby 
was never seen before, I do believe. It cried— 
and no wonder—all night. I was fairly worn 
out before morning. 

After breakfast I examined the baby’s 
clothes. They were of good quality, and 
well made. Evidently, the poor child had not 
belonged to very poor people, and had been 
properly taken careof. I was much puzzled 
to account for itg desertion, 

After dressing and feeding the babe I lay 
down on my lounge in hopes of enjoying a 
little reat; but scarcely had my head touched 
the pillow when the girl informed me that I 
was “ wanted in the parlour." I obeyed the 
summons, and Tom waiting for me. 
He was in great trepidation. Jane was coming 
to spend the afternoon with me, and he begged 
me very earnestly to keep his secret jasta 
little while. 

“ But how shall I account for the baby?” 
I ingnired. 

“ Ob, say it has been left in your care— 
make some excuse for its ce. Women 
can always invent reasons foreverything. All 
I wish is,do not tell Jane until I ask you 
te." 

I gromised obedience, but I must confess, 
with many misgivings, and some compunction 
of conscience. 

Sister-in-law came thatafternoon, as Tom 
had predicted. She was in a very bad humour, 
and brought an intricate piece of orcchet- 
work in her basket, 

* There, don’t ask me how I am," was 
her first salutation. ‘No one has who 
pa ty bear such things as I have, can be 

“Dear me, what has happened?" I in- 

uired. “ 


“Don’t ask me,’’ replied sister-in-law. 
‘* He is your brother, and I won't expose him. 
I won’t mention the time he comes home at 
night, and I'll say nothing about his temper ; 
and I won't even allude to the fact that I 
can’t have a dressmaker in the house bat he 
must say she is good-looking. But I will say, 
what I bear no one else would = up with for 
a moment.” And sister-in-law plied her 
crochet-needle with redoubled energy. 

I was about to make some consolatory re- 
mark, when the girl opened the door, and 
putting her head in, exclaimed, at the top of 
her voice, — 

‘* You'll have to come, Mrs, Psalter. I can't 
do nothin’ with that young ‘un.” 

There was no help for it now, so I was 
obliged to inform sister-in-law that a friend 
,~ mine had left a baby in my care for a few 

ays. 

“Well, you must be of a very obliging dis. 
position to take-oare of so young a child,” 
said sister-in-law. “It's more than I would 


I began to be of her opinion at last, and the 
more 80, a8 the child began to scream passion- 
ately, and manifest the greatest and 
disgust to all present. Various means of 
pacification, which occupied the whole after- 
noon, were tried in vain. The child was 
evidently pining for its mother, and would 
not be comforted. Just as the gentlemen 
arrived in the evening it sunk into an uneasy 
nap, and I descended to the parlour. 

Sister-in-law bad taken my little daughter 
Fanry on her knee, and Tom was king 
restiessly about the room, while Pesalter 
lounged on the sofa, and Tom looked out of 
the window. 

** Well, that is a nice little baby, isn’t it, 








Fanny ?” were the first words I heard s'ste. 
in-law utter. 

** Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the child. 

“ What is the baby’s name, Fanny?" 
queried Jane. 

“T don't know,” said Fanny; ‘‘ but Unole 
Tom does—he brought it, you iw.” 

** Uncle Tom brought the baby?” 

“Yes, aunty, the night it stormed 50," 
answered the unconscious little mischief. 
maker. 

Sister-in-law sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, Tom, you villain!’ she cried, “have 
I found you out at last? And you, too, 
Emma—to think that you would countenance 
such gs in your house! I've gus. 
pec something for a long time, ani 
now——. Oh, Tom, Tom, Tom!” 

“ Just listen one moment, and I'll explain," 
pleaded Tom. 

“Don ts to me," answered Jane; “not 
one word will I listen to.” 


“Bat you must,” I cried. “Tom was 


going to tell you all about it in a few days, 
He——” 


‘There is no need of explanation,” said 
Jane; “the fact speaks for itself. If Tom 
brought that baby here——" 

‘He did,” I answered, ‘* bat——” 

“There are no ‘ buts’ about it,” interrupted 
Jane, hurrying on her things. ‘I am going 
bGech a soene fellowed explaini 

uch & scene wed, every one ing 
at the top of their voices, and sister-in-law 
disreg g everything that was said, and 
repeating that she knew it all along, and that 
she was going home to her parents. In fast, 
she did at despite all our endeavours, 
in the street door and descend the steps, 
followed by Tom, whose agitation knew 10 
bounds, 

The ¢ ht was melting into darkness; 
but it was 8 de oy enough to discern every 
feature, and, as the pair descended the steps, 
another couple ran fall tilt against them. 
Instead of the usual half apology, the female, 
who was stout and florid, turned round, 
looked fallin Tom's face and collared him. 

“ I know you,” she cried. * It's him, James. 
I know him, Make him tell you what he has 
done with our baby.” 

Tom s : 

“Thank Heaven!” he cried, “it is the 
baby’s mother! So you didn't mean to leavt 
it, after all?” 

‘Mean to leave my baby!" answered the 
woman; “what do youmean? Tell me what 
you've done with the child, or I'll choke you. 
After I’d caught little Billy, I came back to 
where I'd left you, and you wasn’t there, you 
kidna a is the baby, before I call 
the police?” P 

* Your baby is safe, ma’am,” said sister-in- 
law, who began to comprehend affairs. ‘And 
I must say you have the least gratitude of any 
one I ever heard of. We supposed, of course, 
that your child had been abandoned, and it 
bas well cared for by the gentleman 
whom you should thank instead of abuse. 

By this time I had brought the baby to the 
door, and, after much explanation, the injared 
mother began to admit the possibility that 
the whole affair had not been a preconcertec 
plan to rob her of her child, condescended t 
receive our & ies, and departed. Only too 
glad to be re’ from this dilemma we re- 
entered the house, and there explanations and 

ies were made, forgiveness was accorded, 
of reconciliation were exchan ' 
ty, we all sat down to 


tea. 

Every should have its moral, and the 
one that T dcheoe from this is: Never keep & 
secret from your wife, for two reasons—one 
that it is wrong; the other, that it is impos 
sible. M, EK. 








However perfect the machinery of & clook, 
the habe oe of no use unless it be kept 
moving. Of what use are wisdom and 
if not imparted to thy fellows ?—Jvan Panis. 
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DISAPPOINTMENTS. 
—o- 


Butout hangs o’er the fairest flowers, 
Sunny mornings end in showers, 
Golden clouds at eve of day 

Change fall soon to eombre grey ; 
Paths that glow with rosy light 
Lead to deepest, darkest night ; 

Hope is always marred by fear, 
Disappointments ’wait us here. 


Through the portals of each home 
Soon or late a changs will come : 
Dear ones laboured for in pain 
Turn aside to lesser gain, 

Deaf to sighs and biind to tears, 
Careless of the love of years ; 

Or, perchance, the loved of all 
Stands where darkest shadows fall. 


Goals which seemed to hold within 
Treasures that we hoped to win, 
Reached at last, are cold and bare 
Of the comforts promised there— 
Empty of their promised bliss, 

Vapid as a dreamer's kiss, 

All the light within them gone, 
Shining somewhere farther on. 


Oh, for wings to waft us higher, 
Oh, for hearts that can aspire, 
Hope that will not be deferred, 
Buoyant as a summer bird, 

Eyes to view the “ promised land ” 
Where the waiting mansions stand, 
Faith to see what God above 
Gives the children of his love! one 








ROY’S INHERITANCE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Nora Macponarp, suspecting no evil, very 
nearly fell into the trap that was laid for her. 
Ifshe had known that the stranger came from 
the Oastle her suspicions would have been on 
the alert, and she wonld have been on the 
defensive from the first; but, taking it for 

nted that he came from her dear friend, 


ly Olavering, she also took it for granted 
that, whatever he proposed, was done with 
her sancti 


ion. 
To refuse to walk jast outside the wall 
seemed too ridiculous if the road were empty ; 
for what difference could is make to Lord 
ee whether she were this side, or the 


orn no; ie op = beg of 
ym not the spirit; an ew 
that it would be wrong as well as dangerous. 

“* You can tell me all about them here,” she 
said, resolutely. ‘I must never go outside!” 

e Not for five minutes?” insinuatingly. 
“I've left a dog-cart in the road, and I feel 
nervous about what the horse will do.’’ 

“Then you must tell me quickly all you 
have to say.” 

“ But I don’t want to be quick. I’ve come 
I don’t know how many miles, and you want 
to send me off in five minutes!” raising 
his eyebrows. 

“Indeed I don’t. I wish you could stay 
for ever!—I don’t mean that,” interrupting 
herself, with a vivid blush as she saw the look 
of satisfaction on his good-looking face ; ‘ but 
i’s such a pleasure to see anybody at all. I 
thould like you to stay as long as you cap.” 

“ Oh, why did you spoil it?” in an aggrieved 
tone; ‘that sounds so tame after the other.” 

“ Shall we sit down on that fallen tronk ?” 

He brushed the ivy with his ¢-hand- 
kerchief before he would allow her to sit down; 
and, ag soon as she had taken her seat, he 
placed himeelf beside her. 

b He quietly took his 0 nity of studying 
ber features, and decided that he had rarely, 
if ever, seen such a pretty face before, 








Really, there was something too utterly 
delicious in this adventure, and he did not 
mind how many visits he had to psy to Blue- 
beard's Tower. 

“Myrtle Lodge, I presume, is the centre of 
your thoughts?” he said, with a mischievous 
smile; ‘'so I will begin there. Miss Prinsep— 
charming girl, a little too stiff for me—takes 
every opportunity of freezing, but she thaws 
to that fellow with the long coat.” 

“Mr. Vernon?” eagerly. ‘I remember 
him at the Chase. He wouldn’t dance, but he 
was always talking to May.” 

“The same. I wasn’t there, but I heard of 
it. Now, Miss Jenny, or Jane, looks on at 
this little game, and indulges in another of 
her own with a man with red hair. Jack 
doesn’t like him.” 

“Oh! did you see Jack?” forgetting Jane 
in her excitement. 

“T had that exquisite pleasure. He sent 
his love, of course, and something ¢élse too,” 
facing round upon her; ‘bat I told him I 
= deliver it,” with a grave shake of the 
“Jack wouldn’t have thought of such a 
thing,” blushing like a peony. ‘ Bat how was 
he? Did he look well? Did ho seem un- 
happy?” 

“‘Uproarious spirits, and splendid health. 
How disappointed you look |” 

a I'm not; only I thought he would miss 
me.’ 

‘Miss you? Of course he does. Gilling. 
don’s a howling wilderness without you! 
There’s been such @ ran on pocket-handker- 
chiefs that the whole stook’s used up.” 

“No; do tell me the truth! ’’ pleadingly. 

“ T'll tell you anything you like if you'll only 
sk me to come again,” looking straight into 
er eyes. 

“I mustn't ask you!” with a sigh. 

* Then I muet come withont ! ill you be 

kind to me when next I come?” 

“Bat I don’t think you ought to come," 
doubtfally. 

“I won't abont that. I wonder what 
that horse is doing?" he added, on purpose to 
draw her on. 

“ Oh! don’t go yet; I’ve a thousand ques- 
tions to ask you.” 

“Tl answer them all if you will give me a 
primrose,” looking at a cluster growing at the 
root of a fine old tree. 

‘‘As many as yon like!" and she jamped up. 

She was down on her knees the next moment, 
picking the blossome slowly one by one. 

He came and stood by her, fulfilling his 
promise, whilst the time flew fast to both 
questioner and questioned, 

She had an inexhaustible thirst for news ; 


and there were so many people to be inquired | 


after; whilst he seemed a perfect mine of 
intelligence. 

Whether his answers were all founded on 
fact Nora had no means of ascertaining. 

The distant clanging of a beli brought her 
to her feet with an exclamation of dismay. 

“I must go. I shall be late for dinner! 
Good-bye! and thank you ever so much!" 

He held her hand as he looked down into 
the pretty, eager face with a smile. 

‘*Good-bye, fairy princess! I can't pat 


‘Gold Bangle’ again in the agony colamn, so | 


look out for ‘ Fred.’ ” 
**Oh! you haven't told me your name, and 


| I haven't said half that I wanted to.” 


* Keep the other half for next time—and 
think of me as ‘ Fred.’ " 


‘Yes ; but Fred what?’ she persisted, in 


spite of her hurry. 
‘“ Fred—-your humble servant,’’ with a low 


bow. 

She had only time to shake her hand at him 
and fly, little dreaming that her new friend 
was the unconscious instrament of her bitter- 
est enemy’s malice, whilst he soliloquised ss 
he went to the postern, which he opened with 
a key, taken from bis own pocket: 

“I’m gone on her—completely gone! She'd 


take the cake from any woman that waz ever 


created |” 


And then he untied the horse, which had 
eaten a hole in the opposite hedge, for ich 
Lord Mountfaloon would have been certdin to 
claim damages if he could only have seéh it, 
and, getting into the dog-cart, drove off at a 
frantic pace in the direction of the Castle. 

Fred Sinclair was the spoilt boy of his regi- 
ment of Hussars—the same as Roy Fal- 
coner’s, 

He knew no law but his own capricious will, 
and was a8 much bent on mischief us any 
irresponsible animal, 

Everybody liked him, and nobody found it 
possible to bs violeatiy angry with him. 

If Nora Macdonaid had not been Igyely 
there would have been no dangoar for her; bat 
now that his inflammable heart had oaught 
fire, the Dachess was likely to find him but 
too willing an instrament in ber hands, 

He went back to the Castle quite impetvions 
to all remorse at being shockingly late 
for dinner; and all the evening he kept 
humming to himself “Qaeen of my héars,” 
imagioing that he waa adoressing it td the 
owner of a certain pair of vivict eyes. 

Nora fled home like a belated rabbit, and, 
with one look at Marston, who opened the 
door to her and looked crosser than ever, she 
darted through the hall with the intention of 
seeing if Lord Mountfalcon were jast going 
into dinner, or whether she had time to dresa 
for the evening. 

The Viscount’s door was closed, but as she 
reached the music-room it opened, and, to 
wo surprise, Philip Falconer came towards 

er. 


Ho gavea searching glance at her, noting 
her hurry, the pretty flash on her cheeks, the 
sparkle of past excitement in her eyes} aud 
he asked himself what mischief she could 
have been up to, as he shook hands 

** Where have you been?” was all he said 
aloud, but the roses on her face deepered. 

‘In the park. I’ma prisoner, you know, 
I mayn’s go anywhere else.” 

“You ought not to be out so late. The 
wind is enough to chill you to the bone! ” 

“I'm not a bit cold. Bat I must go and 
; see if Lord Mountfalcon is ready for diner.” 

** You oan’é go in there,” shortly. “ Tie 
governor’s ill.” 

“Til!” in dismay. ‘ But he was quite 
well when I left him after tea!” 

‘** You've taken a precious long ramble if 
you've been out ever since then,’’ frowning, as 
he still felt suspicious. 

“Jf your father’s ill,” she said, avoiding 
the subject of her walk, ‘‘I ought to go to 
him. He may want me.” 

“Then he shan’s have you. You are too 
good to be wasted on a man who conldn’s tell 





whether you were Beauty or the Beast!” 
“Is he insensible ?” in shocked sur- 


rise. 
| . ‘‘Insensible to your attractions, whioh I 
| am not,” drawing her to the fire, and looking 
| down into her sweet face, now al! aglow with 

youth and happiness, with sadden admiration 

in his eyes. “ See what a fire I've made for 
| you! I told you, you were to have all you 
wanted.” 
“But Lord Mountfalcon didn’t,” with a 
sp'ce of malice. 
“ When my father's ill Iam master here,” 
' with a tose of his head. 
| _ “Then, perhaps, you would like your father 
: $0 be ill every day of the week?” 
| His face darkened as he leant against the 
_ old-fashioned mantel-piece, and looked down 
into the biazing coals. 

“And if I did, would it be any wonder? 
Does he make himeelf happy or anyoné elze 
{ either? Isn't it enough to drive s fellow mad 
’ to see the whole place going to rack and ruir, 

because an old miser gloats over every farthing 
he can save?” 
| He's not a miser!" indignantly. “ He 
tella me that he bas no money at all, and 
don’t you think we are all glad to pinch and 
screw when he says it is to save him from 
the workhouse ?”’ 
Philip gave a short laugh. 
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“'Pon'nty soul that beats everything I ever 
heard! Why, you little goose, I told you 
éistinctly that he had thirty thotsand a- 

cari” 

‘Then he must have had terrible losses.” 

“ He never risks a penny, 80 how could he 
lose if? I tell you that J, his only surviving 
aon, have to ‘ pitch and ecrew,’ as you call 
it, and depend upon luck for the very coats 
f wear on my back (they were always from 
one of the most expensive tailors), whilst he is 
piling up his gold, mountains bigh, and 
starging us all out of house and home to 
satiety a craze? Is ita wonder if I grumble 
now and then?” 

*‘ And this is really true?" looking up into 
his face with grave eyes. 

“ Do you think I would tell you a falsehood ? 
Now go and dress yourself in your best!” his 
matizer suddenly changing. ‘ There is some- 
one té6 appreciate you to-night; and, by Jove, 
none of your efforts will be wasted.” 

‘‘T shall put on jast the same as usual,” 
coldly, with a touch of dignity that was infi- 
uitely amusing to the man of the world. 

When he was left to hia own reflections, the 
smile with which he had ken vanished 
quickly, and his lével brows together in 
a frown. 

*'The old man ill, out of the way, I might 
venture to stay here for oné night. Only five 
hundred pannds—a beggarly sum—would set 
me on my feet again, and to think of thou- 
sands wasting upstairs without one farthing 
of interest! It would be doing a good work 
to make use of a trifle. I could double or 
treble it easily, and put back the original sum 
withgut anyone being ore bit the wiser. I'll 
tell that sour old Grimper to pfepare my 
room. Wornder bo hates me-«always 
looks 88 if she thought I were the old geritle- 
man,’ 

He went upstairs to wash his hands, but 
conid not dress, as the things which he had 
loft pone ago in his Wardrobe had ‘never “been 
mired. 

“If it were-a cage of Mation, instead ‘of this 
littlé Macdonald, I’d have risked rheumatic 
gout or inflammation of the lungs, bat she's 
scarcely worth it,” he soliloquised as he 
looked into the glass, and pulled out a grey 
hai? from his left temple. 

“Isn't Lord Mountfalcon going to dine with 
ns?” Nora asked in dismay, as she appeared 
in her prétty blue dress; and Phifip scanned 
her from head to foot as he stood on the 
— hrug in the music-room with his back to 
the fre, 

‘No, there will be no‘one to inteffere with 
us. You must tell me all that you've been 
doirg with yourself whilst miy respected 
governor has been making his hoards? What 
does he do it for? They can’t go with him 
when he goes—they’d be certain to melé! ” 

“Mr. Falooner!” utterly scandalised. 

mos that door and look at him if you 
~vanf ‘to be convinced that he isn’t a saint!” 
he said, contersptuously, 

‘*T don’t know why # #aint conldn’t be ill 
as well as anyone else,” 

“They did feel ill, not & doubt of it, when 
they were torn to pieces by wild ‘beasts, or 
hung head downwards on a cross; but I'd 
take my oath that none of them was ever ill 
after my father’s peculiar fashion,” witha 
shoft laugh. 

Nora said nothing, but wondered mth over 
thig very serfousillness. Andrewes announced 
dinner. Philip gave her his arm, and they 
walked solemnly into the odid dining-room. 

Phitip gave an angry look’ at the fireleas 
grate. ‘Confoumdit! Why haven't they 
lighted the fire?” 

‘Lord Mountfalcon says it is wasteful to 
thave a fire in a room which we only use for 
smeats,’’ Nora said, quietly, but she shivered 
excruciatingly as she spoke, 

“Good heavens! Oould folly go any 
farther! I hope they don’t freeze you up. 
stairs?" 


ing. 





a thaw enough to come down in the morn. 


* Andfewes, tell’ Grim fromm me» that 
Miss Macdonald isto ‘afite in her room 
always, except in'sanmher,)’ hoswid, authorita- 
tively, and Nora gave him a grateful glance, 

‘“Very good, sir t”” from! Amdrewes. 


eel 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Now listem to me,” ‘eaid Philip, later: in 
the evening, placing dsimself by «Nora's: side 
on the.sofa, which he’hed drawn’ clete up to 
the fire, ‘ You are-véry'youmg, a-mere child 
compared to mysél, and you've: a difficult 
part to play. I wonder if you realise that by 
coming here you've isolated’ youreelf> from: the 
rest-of the world?" 

‘Certainly I do,” with a Heavy sigh sas-she 
held up a feather soreeh between her face and 
~~ “T’ve shut myself up: between four 

a,”’ 

“It's not that I mean,’ leaning forward, 
with his elbow on his “knee, his thead: resting 
on his hand, ‘I want you to fecl’and know 
that by coming here you've offended every 
soul you ever knew, from your good aunt to 
my nephew Roy.” 

Heeaw the pretty ‘lips quiver, the lace on 
her bodice heave with a quick-drawn sigh, and 
he knew that his words had-gone home. Be- 
fore she could answer, he went onp,~~ 

‘Mrs. Prinsep thinks you are the most 
mercenary little creature she ever heard of; 
Roy sgrees with his fricnd the Ducliéss in 
dabbing you a sneak." 

“ Don’t, I can't bear it!” ‘and burying her 
face in hex hands'the bard inte ‘tears. 

He looked down atthe’ bent head, crowned 
with eenny curls, and: smiled. 

“I thought you’ were*oured of your mad 
passion for Roy,” he said, very quicthy. 

In an ‘instant ‘tho bell head was lifted 


protaly, and the violet eyes flashed fire 
through their tears. 
“How vos ype sacha thing tothe!” 


she exclaimed, passionately. ‘.¥4Detever 
forhind a bits’ Onty;” with avsob, “I 
was so sorry for him 1” 

‘I'm glad to hear it,” composedly; “ but 
ou may keep your! pity’ for ‘someone ‘elze. 
oy is at the present momént»making up-to 

Lady Alicd Hawkshaw, a pretty girl, who has 
just had a tidy fortane bequeathed her by an 
eccentric cousin.” 

‘Ts this true?’ sheasked as quietly as she 


‘As trae as that I/sit-here, I believe he 
had @ fanoy for you in the’ first instance,” he 
remarked, diplomatically, in spite of the look 
of pain in the gitls° quickly-wverted face, 
** bat you sank down tothe depths ‘as ‘soon as 
you came here. He misjudged you, like all 
the test. Iam the only: who has ever 
done justice to your intentions ! " 

She looked the very pieture of woe, but she 
kept back hér tears bravely. — 

‘* You know that'I never*incant to keep a 
penny for myself!” she said, anxiously. 

‘* Moré fool you!” he ejaculated; mentally, 
but he emiled kindly as he said aloud,— 

“Yes, Nora. E'know your generous heart 
better than anyone élze,” 

‘* Why do you call) me'that ?" dovking up 
with the air of an-offended queen. 

“Why shouldn't 1? Yowlet Roy call you 
that the first evening you ever saw bit.‘ Shall 
I tell you something moré ?" bonding forward 
80 that she could ndt'avoid ‘his geey eyes. 
“ This stranger whom youhad only kuown for 
a few hotirs, you let him deéfile*your sweet lips 
with his kiss |" 

“ Don't f It wasn't my faalt,” the gasped, 
her soft, white neck crimson, as well asker 
— ag she writhed with shame and con- 

asion, 

“ Poor little thing |’ he said, with affected 
pity. “Dewearl won'tmention if to a coul, 
if you'll only ‘be nice to me, A good’ thing 
the Duchess doesn’ tknow it, It would anruse 
her immensely.” 

“ You won't tell her?” incwiléest alarns. 
‘‘ There are two parties in this hduse,” he 


Cc 





went on, asif she had not spoken. ‘' Andreweg 
and Mrs, Wiltshire are ‘on mty side, Grimper 
and Venables are against me. To which do 
a 

6 saw e in " 7 
he knew that she coald, not stand ‘oguinnt 
his veiled threat, She bit-her lips, twisted 
her han ief into all corts of 0 

“I asked you question,” he.swidy slowly, 
“and much on your.answer. How 
can you possibly hesitate?” 

* Can’t I be on Lord Mountfaleon’s?”’ strug. 
gling like a bird in the toils. 

“No,” he saidj sternly, “Ave youfor'ine or 
against me?” 

Ah! now'she remenibered'all’ the warnings 
that she ee inst 
this man, and was going to yield to the 
most ungentlemanly ‘threat that» was ever 
made in civilised society ? 

She suddenly sprang'to her feet, and faced 
him proudly. 

“I'm neither the one nor the’ other, and 
you are a coward to try to "frigtiten me into 
it!’ she said, resolutely, her chest heaving, 
her whole frame shaking with éx¢itement. 

He stood up, anid ‘his pale face flashed as 
he set his teeth, _ evant 

‘“‘ By George, you pay me for ou 
are very bold, young lady, bat be govd enough 
to remember that you are one little girl 
of a reputation against the whole 
world.” 

“If your reputation were half as good as 
mine if would be.a good thing for you, Mr. 
Falconer!” she flashed back af him at once. 

“I suppose you have been listening to 
some idle gosaip against me,” he said, with a 
sneer. “ Lof me remind you that gossip 
passes over s man’s head like the breath 
of the wind; butit is rain for woman.” 

‘* It’s nothing to mo!'’ proudly, “I live 
here as quietly as if I were in a nunnery. 
What can they say of me ?” 

“They can say many things!’ his eyes 
shining. “ cam say that you live at 
Mountfalcon with no woman of any standing 
in the house; and that I ant its only visitor.” 

* Well, what of that?" defiantly; as the 
colour ier t""Wery quiet > oul ~ ’ 

me ‘very q 7 proves 
the truth of what I said. I am your only 
friend.” 

© "Then I'm worse off than any git! ever was 

hands % Mood 
& 


7 gained ilaies, and 


girl's courage in stand ret 

ae his brains ‘to forme way*of sub- 

duing her to his will. 
It woulé'be so usefal to‘hinrt6 Bave an ally 

in the house, and yet he had offended her past 

forgiveness in his effort to conquer her aver- 

ai 


op. 

“Will you let me apologist foecwhrat I ssid 
just now?” atsuming ‘an ‘ait of deference. 
“« T had not the slightest intention “of bstzay- 
ing your little ‘flirtation’ to a in the 
be Hr oH a ~ Joke, saat y tyéu tande it 
worse by” rr earnest,’ 

Again that vivid ‘bhath, ‘whisieomade her 
face like a sunset. 

“It was cruel of you to talk wf i#,” she 
said; in a low voice; “ but’yow always are 
oruél to me. “You'wouldu’t @eferd mic to my 
aunt. You let her think me mercenary and 
heartless. You would not defendmte to the 
Dachess. You let her euppose that it was I 
ate oe bene Duke tall when you ‘knew it 
coulda't 

‘« My Gebx obild, you dori't understand the 
smallestamount of diplomaey;” in'a patron- 
ising manner, ‘TT could’ a from 
the charges of wishing to bean heiress without 
making ‘Mrs, Prin think that you were 
desperately’in love with Roy ; and Jif I had 
taken trp the cudgels for you With the Duchess, 
ahe beizg.a wonian who sees an intriyte in the 
simplest matter, would have criedons on the 
house-tops that I wasin love with you myself. 
That would have been nothingoto me,” shrug: 
gite his-shoulders; “babit mip uy tive a 
objectiousble for’ you, Now, having oti 
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med-culpd/ let us shake hands, and part 
{rienda.”’ 


“He held owt-bis hand, and-giteput hers into 
ive WwW *¢ 
























ing from Philip Falconer to 3 A f 

if her beauty came upon him like a flash of 
revelation, and he stood still to watch her 
slight figure crossing the hall as if he had sud- 
denly become aware of its grace. 

Slowly she rym the ‘stairs, as if some 
crushing, weight quelled the vivacity of 
her youthfabspirite ; slowly, but-sogracefally, 
one beautifdlly rounded arm supporting her 
skirts in»front, and looking white as ivory 
against her pale. blue drapexies. 

Philip closed the door and flung himself into 
anarm-chair, with his hands clasped behind 
his ears his. pulses beating quieker)than 
usual, 

Whatif he gaverup all thoughts. and mad 
ambitions of winning back his first love? 
What if hegave up the weary counting of a 
sick man’s days—the almost hopeless. waiting 
tora day that might never come—and devoted 
himself heart and.soul.to this obild.with the 
haunting eyes ? 

She was lovely enough to please the moat 
tastidione taste, She was young enough to be 
moulded to-his will. She was likely-one day 
to have Mountfaloon-pinned to-her skirts. 
— he kad:-been @ fool. nos to play bis part 
better 


He might have gradually won-her confidences 
—weaned ber from thoughts of his nephew by 
reports of hia flirtation with Lady Alice 
Hawkshaw; got her slowlyto look-upon him- 
self as hex on@and,only friend; and «se crept 
ot laet, unasvares,'into ber empty heart. 

Surely with every soul thatever cared for 
her shut ont, he-would*be an utter imbevile if 
ke did not-get a-ohance. 

What was an-innooent, unsophisticated girl 
to do against athoroagh man of: the world? 

Whilst Philip's busy brain:-was plotting a 
hundred schemes for his own j Nora 
nad gua Upstairs with a new suspicion in her 

ind, 

Why wae-heso anxious-for her togo:to bed ? 
His solicitade wbout her health was put on ‘to 
veil his‘hidden season, 

Hevhad said 60 mach abont the hoard of 
Soild upstairs that iphad-fired herimagination, 
and she eould-think of nothing else. 

It was in one of the rooms on that very 
foor, accordingtowhat he said; and for the 





| fashioned novel was dull, withoutany of the 
| Sensationalis 


fature she would have no peace, lest barglars 
come to the house after the hidden 





trensure. 
The more) she thought of it te more she 
became: convinced that. Mr. Falooner had 





oath dropping every now and then from his 
toothless mouth in a hoarse whisper. 
Whatiwas he doing im/tHat corridor after 
midnight, when sie lind) uéver known him 
- lenve his own stite' of roomeduring the day ? 
Where was’ eee never lee bis 









billewiifeh: a fathor would 


bw; the teimpingions was great, and, 





of him, she guessed 
= were weak; and she 
‘te feel that something: 


put on a pile 
hair ina glitter: 


took up's Book, asd), polling an 


of an amateur watchmany.. 
' The housevwas as still as Gentle the old- 


8 m of the present day to exvite her 
| consequence: was that her lids 
‘ begin ftogrow beavier and heavier till the 
lashes: rested on the velvet of her cheeks, 
Her pretty lips parted, her chest heaved in 
long-drawn breaths, and she fell fast asleep. 

She was unconscious of everything. 

When the first sound broke the stillness— 
the first uncertain sound that seemed to tell 
of danger—the only ears that cared to watch 
for.the old man’s sake were-deaf with sleep. 





CHAPTER XY/II. 


Suppenty Nora Macdonald started up, rnb- 
bing her sleepy eyes, and looking round in 
bewilderment at the candle *barnt low in the 
socket, at the fire gone to gréy ashes’ in the 


ate, 
at 1 had evidently fallen fast asleep; but if 
80, what had roused her, and made her heart 
beat so fast and furiously ? 

What was that? listening breathlessly. 
Shoftle—shuffle come ‘those weird footsteps 
along the passage, and a desperate resolution 
darted into’ her mirid to solve the mystery’ 
once and for ever. 

First blowing out the candle, she stole across 
the roont on tiptoe, and opened the door as 
softly aw possible, 

A cry nearly escaped her as:she sat the 
gaunt figure of Lord Mountfalcon only afew 
yards from her. 

He was dressed in a shabby Indian dressing- 
gown, which had once been-of gorgéous:hues, 

His walk was unsteady as she came 
slowly forward, his slippers; trodden «down' at 
heel, catching in the holes of the. matting, 
leaning with one hand on a gold- headed stick, 
whilst in the other he carried a tallow candle 
in an old-fashioned silver candleatick, 

His long, thin face was deadly pale, but 
there was an .animated lock in his cavernous 
eyes which Nora had never. noticed before. 

He seemed to be on the watch for something, 
or somebody; his eyes roaming.from side: to 
side of the narrow. passage, his head bent a 
little over his lefé shoulder,.as ifthe were listen- 
ing.intently for # sound he could not hear, 

A horrily,.uncanay, feeling stole over the 
girl ashe watched the old man staggering on, 
chis bent figure swaying like a child's in ita first 


 PVAfter wome difficulty he: found:it, twee it 
ofa door on the otter side ot the 


ip toe 
won front te ceiling, 
floor, kept’ it open with 


\ hig hes: | th the nartow 
epeng ke an oni const is bond 


He app arid disappeared: so’ sudden! 
cone ene ad noe see who it was) She 
‘ ‘tel thatthe door was shut} Bécause 

















. : 
) arm.charir close to the , : here Ho reay oflight ia the darktiess. 
poet whilst was that other man? — Vetiables, 


Piilip Falootter, or #burgler? 
In dreadfal doubt the waited, holding her 


breath. For all sheéknew to the contrary 
murder might be done a¥ that: amoment 
in the stilinesa of the night, ard could 


a helpless girl prevent it? The moments 
orwwied by, her teetti cluttered, Ker fect 
- bevarne like ice, 

Oh, if she could only tell what she ought to 
do! When longer suspenee had become un- 
bearable, and she felt that she must either do 
something desperate or else go quietly to bed, 
there was a sudden cry, and a pistol-shot rang 
out, lond and shrill throvgh the silence. Her 
heart gave a bound, and then stood qnite 
still, whilst she clutched the door-post in her 
fright;,and then gathering together all her 
natural courage—withont one thought of the 
peril for herself—she sped down the 
passage, determined to save the old man, at 
whatever cost to herself, 

“Murder! murder! murder!" she cried, 
breathlessly,.in the desperate hope that the 
sound of her treble voice might reach Venables 
in his far- distant room. 

‘‘ Marder! murder! murder!" came in a 
ghostly echo from the long vaulted passages 
of the weird old house, but not a single voice 
answered to the appeal. 

The darkness was as dense as if that 
corridor had been ont ont of the bowels.of the 
earth. Nora could see nothing, bat she heard 
the door barsé open, and smelt the fames of 
gunpowder in the air. An awfal terror came 
over her. A.cold sweat broke out on.her fore- 
head. -She daxed not take a step forward for 
fear of what might be lying on the floor. 

* Who's there?” a voice asked out of the 
darkness, which to her. great relief she 
recognised.as Philip Falooner’s. 

‘‘Nora Macdonald! Oh, tell me what ‘has 
happened?’ trembling as she heard’ a.groan 
from the ground close to her feet. 

‘It’s nothing!’ he answered, unsteadily, 
“Nothing at all, Only get me a light, for 
Heaven's sake; the candle fell!" 

“Bat Lord Mountfaloon—ia he hurt?” she 
asked in her great anxiety. 

‘No, no—a light—a light!” 

She-felt sure that the Viscount was hurt— 
dreadfolly hurt, probably—but she could not 
stay.to ask another-question, As she hurried 
back-to ber room she wasa prey to the worst 
forebodings. At first she could not find the 
lucifers, for,;matches have an exasperating 
habit of always hiding themselves when most 
wanted, and the wick of the candle was ob- 





walk, the oandle gattering in.the draught, an 





stinate and would not light, 
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As soon as she appeared in the corridor 
Mr. Falconer hurriedly took the candle from 
her hand, and carrying it into the room, bent 
down over his father's prostrate 
ing intently at the deathly face, whilst his 
own was nearly as white. Nora, thinking 
that the poor old man was dead, wrung her 
hands with a gasp of horror. 

** Don’t be frightened,” said Philip, hoareely, 
“ he has only fainted. Pull my handkerchief 
out of my waistcoat, make it into a ball and 
give it me. Now, like a brave girl, prees it 
to his shoulder, just where you see that mark 
on his dressing-gown, and hold it like grim 
death.” 

Nora did as she was bid, but she was shaking 
like a leaf in the wind, and could scarcely keep 
herself from breaking down. 

Philip watched her without a word. She 
had not bothered him with a heap of questions, 
or gone into hysterics, as most other women 
would bave done. 

Steadfastly and bravely she did what she 
was told, keeping all her fear to herself. 

‘* It’s a confoundedly awkward business,” he 
said, after a long pause, ‘but we must have 
Venables ; we can't do without him. I think I 

ight manage that handkerchief ; but don’t 
be fen wu 


“You want me to go and fetch him ?” look- 
ing up with startled eyes. 

** Yea, I see no help for it; but bark, some- 
bedy’s coming!" 

Venables and Grimper stood in the doorway. 
The housemaid threw up her bands with a 
dramatic gesture. The valet asked in a low 
voice, ‘‘ What is the meaning of this ?"’ 

* Afrightfal accident has happened,’’ eaid 
Philip, as he raised his head. ‘‘My father 
took me fora burglar. When I tried to get 
the pietol out of his hand it went off, and 
shot him in the shoulder.” 

“Strange,” said Venables. as he took Nora’s 
place, and stooped to examine his master’s 
wound. ‘I never knew his lordship carry a 
pistol about the house,” 


| 


figure, look. | 








(THE EVE OF A TRAGEDY!) 


“No,” said Grimper, fixing her stony eyes 
on Falconer. “I should ssy the pistol 
belonged to him that used it, and it’s a mercy 
if bis lordship ain’t been murdered in his own 
honse by one who shovld be the last to do it.” 

‘None of your insolence!"’ said Philip, 
roughly. ‘Make yourself usefal and fetch 
some brandy.” 

“I have it here,” and Venables put his 
flask to his master'slips. ‘‘ Bat I shall want 
a basia of water and some bandages.” 

** Get them at once,” to Grimper. ‘‘ Do you 
think it’s serious?” lowering his voice as he 
spoke to the valet. 

“If the shot had struok six inches lower it 
would have been very serious indeed,” he 
anewered drily. 

“T never was so frightened in my life. I 
thought he had killed himeelf!” 

“I should never suspect his lordship of 
committing suicide,” said Venables, gravely. 
“He meant to live as long as he could.” 

“He nearly did it involontarily then to- 
night. It was a near shave.” 

Nora looked pitifally down on the withered 
face, with the sunken cheeks and the baggard 
brows. All the beanty and granderr of life 
had passed from the Viscount, and left a com- 
plete wreck behind. 

His broad chest bad fallen in, his Jorg legs 
looked like two bite of bone, clad half-way to 
the knee in shabby black eilk eccks. His 
fleehless hands might have belonged to a shele- 
ton. 

What covld have brought him from his bed 
in the middle of the night ? Did he want to 
see if the hoard of gold were safe? Jast as 
she was thinking of it she saw a key lying 
at her feet, and concluded that it was the key 
of the iron chest in the corner. 

Falconer caught sight of it at the same 
time, and darted forward to reach it, in his 
eagerness nearly trampling on his father. 

Bat Venables was too quick for him, and 
slipped it into his pocket. 





Philip turned * 


upon bim, his face like a thunder-clond. 
** I'll trouble you to give me that key.” bs 
‘* Exouse me, sir, but it belongs to his Jord- 
ship, snd as long as I am here I am respor- 
sible for its safety,” firmly, but respectfully. 
Philip controlled bimeelf with an effort, 
and uttered an angry cath under his mout 


t 

“Can't I do anything to help?" Nora 
asked, softly. 

“se No; run away to bed. You look likes 
ghost.” 

** And you think he will get better ?’’ look- 
ing from one to the other, 

* Yes, yes. Venables is a capital surgeon. 
He walked the hospitals once. There's your 
candle !” 

“ Bat when you’veput him to bed I could 
sit op with him. I shouldn't mind what 1 
did to make him better,” very earnestly. 

“You'd be worn out before morning. Get 
into bed as fast as you can,” his eyes following 
her to the door, where she stayed for one mo- 
ment to gives last glance at the poor old map 
whose sudden death might mean Roy's ruin. 

Bhe shook her golden head sorrowfally, and 
turned away. In the passage she met the 


hhousemaid hurrying along with a basin of 


water, & colossal sponge, and several long stripe 
of linen, and stood aside for her to pass. 

“* Now are you satisfied ?” asked the woman, 
with a fierce light in her eyes, stopping for » 
moment to launch her question in spite o! 
hergreat harry. “ Didn't I say that murder 
stalked through the honre at night, and wasn’t 
I right—wasn't I right? Go to your home, 
you know toomuch. It may be your turz 
next,” 

Then she went on, and disappeared through 
the open door, leaving Nora Macdonald to lie 
awake for hours, all trust and peace 
by her horrid su e. Could a som try 
to kill his own father? Could a Falconer ef 
Mountfalcon brave the disgraceful fate of ® 


parricide? 
(To be continued.) 
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NOVELETTEL) 
POOR LITTLE VAL. 
—0— 
CHAPTER I. 


“T am very sorry for you, Ethel. I know you 

had hoped such great things for Eric ; but our 
children seem born only to plagne us, and this 
projected alliance is uneuitable in every way,” 
and Mrs. Grant pressed her friend’s hand 
sympathetically. 
_ “ Unsuitable ! yes, but what can I do? Erio 
is of age, sole master of the house and estate, 
and the kindest and best of sons, though given 
to Quixotic deeds. I think I could bear the 
idea of this engagement better if only he loved 
ron have his letter here. Listen what he 
Writes :— 

“‘T hope you.will treat poor little Val 
kindly, for my eake. {t is true I cannotin any 
sense be called her lover, but I am genuinely 
fond of, and sorry for, her. Save myeelf, she 
has not a friend in the world ; and, above all, 
mother, remember her mother’s story is to be 
& profound secret. She has never heard a 
hint of the truth.’ ” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Grant, as the other 
folded the letter, ‘‘I think she should know 
all, and how in every respect she is differently 
situated to other girls.” 

“I shall obey my son’s wisb,” Mrs. Eastlake 
answered coldly. ‘‘ Where is the use in raking 
up an old scandal? And even you, Philippa, 

r owledge the girl's mother was as much 
sinned egainst as sinning—poor weak soul.’’ 

‘Her offence is beyond pardon. I wonder 
to hear you condone it !’” 

ire, aatlahe smiled a trifle scornfally ; 

said,— 

“I do not pretend I feel any liking 
for Valentine Dalton, but I ehell treat 
her courteously; only I wish, with all my 

art, that my son had never gone on this 





(LOVE AND ANGUISH !] 


disastrous tour. It was at Dijon he met the 
Daltons, and even then Mr. Dalton was 
rapidly sinking. He wrote to his wife’s friends 
to take charge of the girl, but one and all 
refused utterly, and he himself stood alone in 
the world. Erio eays the sight of his agon 
and anxiety so touched him, the girl’s friend- 
lessness 80 sppealed to bim, that he pro 

to marry her as soon as matters could be 
arranged.’ 

* And his proposal was accepted, of course?" 
eaid Mrs. Grant, smiling maliciously as she 
adjusted her furs. ‘You expect the young 
people to-night? And does your sister come 
on here with them?" 

‘Oh, no! they part company at Yeovil. 
Good-bye dear, my kindest love to Guinevere. 
If only Eric could have seen her before this 
fatal engagement occurred ! ”’ 

** It is useless to cry over spilt milk, and if 
he has chosen to. spoil his life that is his 
concern only. Good-bye, I will bring Guinevere 
over to-morrow.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Eastlake eat thoughtful and 
grave, the firelight playing about her "7 
figure, softening the proud lines of the hand- 
some face. Her heart was heavy with dis- 
appointment, but she gave no sign of this; and 
when two girls, tall and beautiful as herself, 
entered, she looked up with a faint smile. 

“Not dressed, mamma!” said the elder. 
** Do you know how late itis? They will be 
here soon.”’ 

“'T am going to my room now, Mande, and, 
girls, I must reiterate my warning of last 
night. Donot displease Eric by any show of 
antagonism to Miss Dalton.” 

‘*Mamma,” said Mande flushing, “I trust 
we are ladies; at the same time, it is unpleas- 
ant to live in daily and hourly contact with 
such a woman’s child, ‘like mother, like 
daughter.’ ”’ 

“Be just,” urged Mrs. Eastlake, as she 
rustled away, leaving the sisters to discuss the 
unwelcome visitor. The shadows deepened in 
the beautifal old room ; the slow minutes wore 
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by, and when the lights were brought in 
they found they bad yet an hourto wait before 
Eric and his fiancée arrived. Mre. Eastlake 
came down richly dressed in black velvet and 
pearls, locking queenly and stern, and 
the time paseed in deeultory gossip until the 
distant sound of wheele was heard. The 
mother. rose, just a little agitated, and waited 
with an elbow en the mantel, until with a 
clatter the carriage came up the drive ; then 
slowly descending the stairs reached the ball, 
joet as her son entered with a girl upon bie 
arm—so slight, so small, as to seem @ child. 
She was dressed in deep mourning, and from 
beneath her black hat the small face gleamed 
white and piteous, the great brown eyes bad 
a wistful timid look, which touched Mre. 
Eastlake to compassion. 

“This is my mother, Val,” the young man 
said, leading her forward, and Mrs. Eastlake 
touched the girl's brow with her lips. Sacha 
shrinking, piteous child, so like what her 
mother had been before her, only with a touch 
more firmness about the sensitive mouth. 

“You bave had # long journey,” Mrs. 
Eastlake said, courteously, “and will be glad 
to change your dress. My maid shall show 
you your room.” 

As she spoke a showily.dressed damsel 
stepped forward, and after a quick, half-con- 
temptuous glance at the little shrinking figure, 
led the way upstairs, In a short while she 
had unpacked Val's modest. trunk, and mas- 
tered the extent of her wardrobe. Then she set 
to work to braid the beautifol brown hair— 
which was one of its owner's few charms. And 
all the while her fingers deftly wove the heavy 
plaite, she fartively watched the small white 
face reflected in the mirror. 

“She isn't pretty a bit,” she thought. 


' « What could Mr. Eric see in her? And, upon 


my word, she’s crying!" as the rlowtears filled 
the dark eyes. ‘‘ What a baby!” 

The simple toilet was quickly made, and 
Val turned her tear-stained face towards the 


/ maid. 
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“« We were-aever friends,” aldly, ‘and 
after she martied Mr. Dattow I never>saw 
her.” 

Something in her tone made Val wince, but 
Eric came bravely to the rescue, 

**Come here, Val,’’ he said, ‘I want to show 
you some Shakespearean illustrations,” and 
drawing her apart added,— 

** Now, tell me all you remember of your 
mother; remember I must always be your 
confidante, Do yourecollect her well?” 

‘‘Oh, yes!” with a faraway look in. the 
lovely eyes. ‘‘ You see I was ten when she died, 
poor mamma; papa was never glad any more. 
She was little, like me, and. her face was the 
saddest and sweetest I ever saw. She bad 
euffered.a great trouble before papa married 
her, although I cannot tell you what it was, 
We used to be so happy together in that old 
house at Darmstadé, alshongh we never visited 
or recsived. You know, Eric (she spoke his 
name with pretty shyness), we were always 
poor,and mamm; never cared for society,” 

That night, when Mrs, Eastlake and her.con 
were alone, the former said, 

‘* Erie, you are foolish to encourage | that 
child to speak of her mother ; it might lead to 
much awkwardness. Depend upon it, before 
long, some one will tell her the truth.” 

“It will be unfortunate for the one who 
does so should I learn. it!'’ in a flash.of scorn. 
Poor littlesoul, it wonld kill her; she;is such 
a child yet. You will be kind to her, mother?” 

‘*T will treat her with all due consideration, 
hut I will not feign an affection.I.domot feel. 
Oh, my boy! my boy! you haveactedrashly, 
and willbe sorry inthe fature. If: only you 
loved her the eacrifies would be-less; butsuch 
& plain, unformed, little thing.” 

“Tam very fond of her,” ‘hosaid, loyally, 
“and cin mowld her into what: likeness I 
choose. She is a dear, affectionate, little soul, 
and will make’ nie es" happy as a madd can 
expect to be,” 

The mother shook her head. ‘' know you 
better than you @o yourself, and I foresee 
nothing but misery for both. | I camoulypray 
Heaven that history muy! not repeat itself. 
Valentine is very like that unhappy woman. 
When is the wedding to’be?”’y 

“Oh! not yet. Sheis onl csighteen—in a 
year's time, perhaps. Moth®°r, I am deeply 
grieved to have disappointed you, but, ia my 





place,.any man would have acted as I did. She 
was: homeless, friendless, almost penniless,” 
* Yoware a noble boy,” with tears offlove 
r) 


Seale Sati banana 
iol’ 


“Was : 
pity filled the young man’s heart, he half 
believed he lovedher. Drawing her close, he 
said gen tly, — 

“My dear, you should not encourage 
such morbid thoughts. You do not under- 
stand my mother and the girls. They sare very 
reserved — could noti be . demonstrative if 
they tried. And as*for nié, child, dod look 
dissatisfied with my bargain? Ovome, kiss me 
and bei good.”’ 

But she held back 4 little. 

“Tam not fit toi beyour wife—I feel it, I 
know>it,’’ 

‘*Does thismean, Valentino, that you do 
not love me?” he asked gravely. 

‘‘No, oh nol How can you dream that? I 
only want to do what is best for you. I love 
you with all my heart—ob, yés } with all my 
heart and strength,” 

“Then that settles ‘the: qaestion,” gaily, 
‘\and we willhave no more doubts and S. 
Ran: and dress. I am gomeg to drive'yom to 
Wellwood ; when there, Val): you ‘muds get 
some ribbons or faldatstobrighten:your dress, 
as I want you todook:your’ best to-night. 
Mr. and Miss'Graat walledine with!us,’ 

“Are they nice? ’’ Itimidly. 

‘*T don't know. Mrs. Gratithas only: lived 
in this neighbourhedd:a year, so we Are 
acquaimtamces only, although ee and m 
mother are good friends, MissoGdimevere 
do net know. A slight ilinezs Has.prevented 
her calling-upon you,” 

“ What a! btautifal name, Isvhedovely 2?” 
with ®: tonch of jwittialacss in her voive; 

“I andenétand | so, Little. Qurivsitypyiand, 
pray, how lohg am I to bevkept waiting ?’’ 

“Tam going now,” and with a smilershe 
vanished, leaving her lover very thooghtful. 

The drive to Weliwood was pleassait,-and 
the keen air brought a faint tinge of colour 
to the usually pale face. The'beautifai jamin- 
ous éyéa were fall of happy love ‘as “they 
were lifted: to Exrie’s. ‘ Poor little-giel,” she 
thought, “‘may she never know my love “is 
less thaw hers,’’ 

She bought some ribbons and whitedace, 
and Erio insisted upon purchasing ‘some 
strings of pearls for her hair, “‘ saying it was 
@ shame such beaatiful hair shoald go 
uvederned,” and full ofcontent they reached 


——— 
home. Val ran to her room, to prepare 
what was, to her simple ideas, an elabcrat, 
toilet, and Eric, having dreased, sauntereg 
into the drawing-room, all ignorant that jo. 
night he was to meet his fate—happily 
oblivious of the misery which would grow 
up for Valentine from the events of to-night, 


CHAPTER II. 











Mavpr was talking to a tallgitl in white 

aud neither saw af yen He stood 

uuiobserved, silent, breathless by the 
«.) = er i : hy 


| nat see til 
simplicity, “anid 
hance 


all the story of Ihis unselfish. 
and was prepared to like 


Hiie—tot | him ; hérbewaty took his breath away. 
violently, aa@co vast-a- 


they talked ; he only 
"Beara thesubtle music of her low voice, the 
ripple of her light laughter. 

He drew a deep breath of relief when Val 
entered, and his pity for her was so keen as to 
be pain. She looked smaller, more childisb, 
than ever beside these stately girls, her wisi- 
ful eyes and sad young face were in niarked 
contrast to those around. 

He went to meet her. She was wearing his 
pearls in her hait; tliere wére White roses at 
her breast. Eric would remember her thus 
in all the years to come. She looked up into 
his face with a winning, welcoming smile, then 
whispered,— 

* Oh | Erio, what, a lovely. girl! I would 
give ten years of my life to be like her.” 

Her generous praise pleased him. 

‘You are bes# as you are, you shy little 
mouse,” he said, kindly. ‘‘ Now, gather your 
courage together. I am going. to introduce 
yom to ‘the beautifal young lady’; she is 
Miss Guinevere Grant.” 

At the sound. of hex name the brilliant 
blonde turned quickly, and sesing Val so near, 
said, informally,— 

“I am flattered. that Mr, Eastlake has 
brought you to me so soon. I hope we 
bé/ exéelient friends |" and something in her 
manner won Val’s confidence.at once. i 

Fy should like. is very much,’ she said, 
naively, “ Ihave never had a girlfriend.” 

Then‘ there was-a stampede to the dining 
reom, sind Val-was separated by half a length 
of the table from: Miss Grant, who was talk- 
ing merrily to a young curate; But when the 
ladies rése Guinevere, possessing hereelf of 
Vad's haad, said,— 2 

'4* Bakte'me into the honses. I hate sitting 
with a dozen of my ‘sex, unaayoured by & 
single male's society. Theres always eure t0 
be seandal,” and Valvwas/nothing loth. 

Miss Grant had often vidited the conserva- 
tories before, so her inspection wasof the most 
cursory kind ; and presently she sat down, 
drawing’ Valolose: beside ther, little by little 
winning her to speak of. herself, listening “er 
her brilliant eyes grown soft and pitifal, unt 
when the shy Bo ceased she and 

kissed je obeek. 
td colour! flashed thet.over Val's face and 
throat; she was so-gratefal for, 20 anased 40 
kind aess now, save from Hric. 
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«yy shall love “you all ™my life,’’ ‘ahe cried, 
impetuoasly, whilst the other laughed some- 
what. uncertainly, ‘How beautiful you are! 
How kind to met’ I wish, uly! with all my 
peart, I wish I hed a share*of your loveliness, 
for his sake.” Thelast words were spoken below 
her breath, bat Guinevere heard them, and 
was touched by them. ; 

“ He‘loves you for yourself,” she said. ‘‘Be 
content, Val. ({ may call you Val?) You sweet 
little inmocent,/do you forget the old saying, 
‘ Beauty is only skim deep’ ?”’ 

“Jt always ceomis'to me the beantifal mast 
be good, and showkdbe happy,” answered Val, 
gravely; ‘‘and you have the face of an angel, 
whilst I——"” 

‘‘Youare one of those little women who 
quietly walk into people's hearts.” 

They went back to the drawing-room fast 
friende, but Guinevere saw' from her mother's 
expression that. she had deeply vexed her, 
though it mustbe confessed that thonght did 
not trouble her serenity. 

“ Guinevere,” said Mrs. Grant, as she rusiled 
up to her, ‘‘ 1 was.never se annoyed with you. 
How can you make, yourself. so ridiculously 
conspicuous with that girl?" 

“T am sory to appear ridiculous,” the 
daughter said, coldly, ‘‘ as I, for one; shali 
treat her with something more than courtesy.’ 

She looked so resolute, so pronud,.standing 
there in her ripe,,young beauty, that Mra, 
Grant thought it wise to conciliate her. 

“It is ee gg: welfare I think always, 
Guinevere ; I may be. pardoned if I wish 
that all your associates should be stainless in 
name.” 

The beautifal face never changed. or softened. 
The girl knew too well that her mother would 
countenance any vice in am eligible parti, 
would use her best endeayonr to force her 
into any , alliance which promised wealth 
“Sue tard atily, ecoratally 

e tarnéd away wearily, sco: . 

“That poor child is happier than I?’ she 
thought. |“ étiwy her innogence of the world 
and its ways.” The 


followed by & small court of admirers, 

Val was happy, being allowed to play the 
accompaniment; and ag she listened to the 
exquisite voica pealing upwards and onwarda, 
tears rose to her dark eyes—tears of pleasure 


and of pride ia this mew friend, who already | 


was second Only to Eric ia her regard. 

“Tg she not beautifal ?’’ she questioned him 
when all the gtfests weré'gone. ‘ Theré’is no 
one fike Her ! “Not even your risters have her 
loveliness an@gtace. An@, oh, Eric! she ia 
so kind, £0 good to’'me! I found myself 
at at over “Her godiltess whilst she 
talked |” 

He smoothed her dark hair geritly. 

“The wonder if how any creature could ‘be 
arch to'you, you little, timid thing! Now 
tun off to your rdort, or you will lose your 
beauty‘sleep.”” 

She cling to’ hit 'a moment, 

“ Eris, why do’ yor always treat me as a 
child? I feel ‘quite’ old sometimes; and it 
hurts mie to +tink I aor only a toy for you! 
{ want to help you “in everything, as I did 
papa, Here I am always idle,” 

“ Your mission i¥to love ‘ne atid minister 
to my happiness,” he Waid, play fally. 

She hid ier face dgainet her breast. 

“I dolove youl” she said, with suéh psa: 
sionate abandon’ tat°he was ‘startled, “ HH 
would kill me-fo lose you?” 

In after days be-would remenibsr those 
Words sadly; pitifdly ; evertinow they startled 
Gnd grieved bim, He Wad never wished she 
should give him morethan affection. “Bat he 


lifted the emall, tender face, and kissed tHe . 


quivering lips; then led her'to the Gdor, where 
they parted—she td dream 
to go back ‘thoughiffally, ‘troubled a little by 


Val's words, haunted ‘by the beautiful face of | 


Guinevere Gratis, dwelling slniost uncon. 
Sciously on wintt fight have been. 
After this Guinevere wae a constant visitor, 


and a close observer would have seen that Mrs, 


Grant continually cofit¥ivéd tothfow her ivito 
Erio’s society; mitch a8 thé git] retented this. 

Bhe was'altvays most Hind to*poor little Val, 
treating her with an affectionate tenderness 
that was quite touching; shielding her as best 
she could from her mother’s ill-veiled scorn 
and dislike, preferring her to Maude and 
Gertrude, who wére not’ too well pleared by 
her openly expressed affection for Val. 

Eric was grateful to her, although’ he’ won- 
dered over her o coldness 0 himself, and 
- = to break down the barrier between 
them. 

He did not gaess Miss Grarit was just a 
little afraid that she should learn ‘to love him. 
Already he was a hero to ‘her, 'sélf-sacrifying 
and generous; and the charm of his manner 
appealed peculiarly to her. 

Sometimes she was prevailed upon to share 
Val's ride with him; and Her bright chatter 
enliveried' the way as Val's never could do. 

She-was « fearless’ rider, and looked ‘superb 
in the eaddle, whilst Val°was timid in the 
extreme, and no amtint of practise would 
ever make hera good horsewoman. 

What wonder if Erio, “being*d man, having 
eyes,” theuld note the differerce’ between his 
fiancée amd her‘ friend; the one plain, dark, 
quiet; ‘the other crowned ‘with such beauty 
ag the angéls wear, resolute and fearless. 

Poor Val! poor little Val I’ 

She was too unsuepiciows, too trustful to 
believe that, having given her his heart, he 
conld take"it back again. She did not dream, 
the poor child, that she had never had his love, 
that affection and teriderness were’far apart 
from the gignd passion. Oh ! it was pitiful ! 

Mrs, Eastlake, looking on, saw that daily 
Eric became graver, more taciturn; saw, too, 
his growing love for Guinevere, and hoped that 
matters ‘would right themeelves.” 

* Of course,” she said’ to Mande, “of course 
I would provide for Valeftinie' shoulda rupture 





m someone joined her, beg- | 
ging for @ song, and shé moved to the piano, | 


happily of him, He. 


ovcut, although her mother's people shéuld be 
résponsible for het maintenance. It is an- 
| natural that Eric should so sacrifice his life’s 
happiness to a Quixotic idea, although I shall 
Bay no word to him’ thai may hint my wish. 
| Guinevere'is a girl to’ be’ proud of!” 
| “She is miost’ beattifal!’ Maude said, 
generously; “and Val #% ‘sath 4’ little, un- 
| formed, plain oreature, that’ Erio tay well be 
| if he finds his promise too hard to 


lay'before her, hoppy in ‘the fixed bélief that 
| Bhe was first and'dearéstfn Hric's heart, the 
| heart which daily @rifted farther from hers, 
which was full of one bright image; coffe vain 
longing growing into 9 bitter despair. 

But whatever Hric' suffered he was brave 
enough to hide. He’ had won Val's love unwit- 
tingly ; he had fréely'cffered her all his life, 
all his fortune; and now if he reslisé@ his 
} mistake let bis be the suffering. 

Still he was neither stoical nor immaculate ; 
fitid One ‘night when he stood talking to Guine- 
vere, the longing ‘to tell her all he felt, all the 
- Wis to Hint) 86 poteebsdd ‘Him that he could’no 
longer keep silence! 

“ Miss Grant,” Kesaid, "I am a poor eom- 
panion I fear, but I am bothering myself with 
the problem of life, and wondering if it is 
pros living. aut sO a of “oe of vain 

ongings, of ess hopes’; but suppose a 
mun Has meatie a false step Which threateris to 
Spoit his whole life; what must he do?” 

“If the error cannot be rét#ieved, he’ must 
beet? the conseq vencées bravely and patiently,” 
Gdittevere answered, screeting’ Ker face with 
het fan, “otherwise he ig w¢oward.” 

“Perhaps you -dén"t understand; lef me, 
make the matter pliner. Suppose the iran 
of whom weepeak, in a‘ragh troment—carried 
out of himself ‘by another's ‘anguish—pledges 
hiniself to marry @ girl for whom he has no 
love’? ”’ 

* He must keep his word, or brand himself 
as dichonourable,” | 

“Bat which is the’ most dishodourable cf 
the two—to claim one’s Freeddim, or to marry 


“Why do you ask me’ ‘these things?” 
Guinevere’ said); in a low; distreetéd voice. 
“ Mr. Eastiake, there is only one-way open to 
you. You must abide by your promise.” 

She broke down all stibterftaiges) and spoke 
with brave coadour. Eric stood silent a 
momerit; then bowing, avewered gravely,— 

“Thank you. I will abide’by: your'decision ; 
but' it iv Ward,” then he looked at her. 

She was white as the flowers she wore, and 
her wonderful eyes were dimmed by tears. He 
would’ have given a year of’ his life for the 
privileye to kiss them away. Bat he only said, 
in a commonpla%e tone,— 

“ Grant me one favour; give mea flower 

you have worn,” ant without a word she 
0 . 
In-a moment she had recovered’ her usual 
manner, and placing her hand on’ his arm, 
said: ‘Take me back 'to maamne, if you 
please.” . 

Eric thought “ She does net care,’ whilst 
all her heart was crying “Ob, my love, my 
love! Lost to me; it is cruel I should be my 
own executioner.” 

Little he dreamed of thisas he brooded over 
what might have been, and now’ could never 
be, and only the anxious teridernees of Val's 
éyes ‘recalled him to a sense of his ‘duty to her. 
He joined her at once. 

“You look ilJ,” she s#id imthat soft, coax- 
ing way which was her chief charm. ‘‘I am 
afraid you take too little care of yourself.” 

“I was always a careless fellow ; but it will 
s0on’be your duty to look after ntéand lecture 
m6, Val. I only hope your care won't take the 
form of gruel and‘hot flannels.” 

: She latghed, blushing brightly'at the same 
time, 

“I don't think you wonk? prove a very 
tractable patient,” she siid, with an upward 
glance, “and I am sute I dared not lecture 
you, you'big, formidable boy. I would only be 
very; very anxious to please you.” 

His heart smote him with pity for her. The 
poor child, she*pave #o much in return for his 
little; but he would be very good to her 
always. She should never know how wasted 
was his whole life for her take, never guess 
how bitterly he raed that promise made to her 
dying father in the far-away foreign town. 

Miserably he went to his room that night. 
“Fool! fool!” he thought, ‘‘so to thrust 
happimese aside,” and then all that was best 
arid noblest’ in his nature rose up in protest 
against Kim, Hisfaee'softened, his eyes shone 
through a strange mist, as a rush of tender- 
ness Cathe over him. 
is “Poor little creatare, dear little Val," he 
thought,‘ she bas oniy me,‘and, pleaze Heaven, 
I will never hart or decetve her. I must and 
will forget Guinevete ; to remember her is 
folny.”’ 

So'for days he avoided’ her, and Val won- 
dered why he was so chary of his praises of 
her friend, co loth ‘to meet or converse with 
her. 

If she had beer! wise she would have guessed 
the trath; butche wasas simple as she was 
confiding, and not yet was she to taste the cup 
of knowledge, which, once tasted, would poison 
all her days and nights, until, in sheer weari- 
ness and despair, she would lie down never to 
rise again, never to vex those about her any 
more, 





CHAPTER III. 


Wrxrerk passed, and spring came with its 
wealth of flowers, its' bright'days and uncer- 
tain winds, ‘The time of Eric's freedom was 
wearing fast away, and he shrank back men- 
tutly at the prospect before him, Bat there 
wad no change in his manner towards Val, 
unless indeed, it was more’ markedly tender 
and protecting. Both he and Guinevere made 
muoh of the httle creature, who was too happy 
in their affection to care how the world went 
on. 

It is true Eric was graver ‘than before, but 








one woman whilst loving another?” 


he had rhawy matters to occupy his thoughts 
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euR entaien, 60 Gils wan ne pence. of camiey 
to Val. He was about to contest the borough, 


and she was proud in her belief of his ultimate 
success, and spoke so naively, 20 certainly, of 
the great things he would do in the House, 
that even Mrs. Eastlake relaxed into smiles. 


Her manner had softened greatly towards the ' 


young orphan; and althongh she was never 
affectionate, she treated Val with a wonderfal 
amount of consideration. 

One day in early April the Eastlakes dined } 
with Mrs. Grant. There were many people 

resent, and Val's usual shyness was intensi- ' 

ed by the presence of so many strangers. ' 
Mrs. Grant introduced her toa tall, elderly 
lady, whose start and stare of astonishment 
served to bewilder the girl more. She hardly 
knew what she eaid or did, and only became 
alert when her new acquaintance caid,— 

“Do you mean this young lady is Laura 
Byford’s daughter?” and Val thought Mrs. 
Grant smiled peculiarly as she answered in 
the sffirmative. But her shyness was gone 
now ; she was hungering to speak of that dear 
dead mother, whose sweet, sad face and 
shadowed eyes she could so well recall, and 
she asked eagerly,— 

“Did you know mamma?” 

** Yes, once; before she cut herself off from 
society fe her own act!” returned the 
other, coldly, and moved away with Mrs. 
Grant, leaving the poor child frightened and 
bewildered. 

She stole away to the conservatory ; there 
she could be quiet, there she could think. 
What was her mother's fault? Why would 
none of her new associates s of her? 
Why did they shun her child? She was 
slowly waking to the knowledge of good and 
evil, and all her soul was torn with doubt, and 
& vague, undefined feeling of shame. ! 

She remembered now that, when her 
mother lay dead, her father had stood looking 
down at the small white face with 
more than sorrow on his own. In the t 0 
those days Val called it remorse, for- 
getting her presence, he had sunk on his 
knees, groaning,— 

‘It is all over now, my sweet, it is better 
80, better so! But wife, wife, if you could but 
say ‘I forgive you,’” and Val had wondered 
even then what need this loving husband and 
father had of forgiveness. 

Silent and distressed she sat amongst the 
palms and ferns well screened from view, and 
hearing voices and steps shrank back further 
into the shadows. To her dismay the new- 
comers seated themselves at a little distance 
from her, and peering out she recognised Mrs. 
Grant and her obnoxious friend Mrs. Wal- | 


singham, Even then Val would have escaped, 
but her constitutional shyness held her back, 
and she remained in her seat, hoping the 
ladies would go away, trying to close her 
ears to their conversation. For a time she | 
almost succeeded; but when Eric's name, | 
coupled with her own, reached her, all effort — 


or pretence to do 20 was over. 
‘So that splendid young Eastlake is going 
to marry Mics Dalton,” said Mrs. Walsing- | 


ham. | 
“Yes, it is a great pity, and his mother | 
feels it keenly ; but she CS foolishly fond of , 
him that she will not oppose any wish or 
of his. But she ie dreadfally disappointed.” 
‘One can feel no surprise at such a senti- 
ment. Does the girl know her own history ?” 
“No; and Mrs, Eastlake, acting on her 
son’s expressed order, refuses to enlighten her 
ignorance, although I have pressed her many 
times todo so. The girl is well enough, but 
her She tes plain ii ane Po aggre 
“Bhe is a ittle thing, apparentl 
unfitted in every way to fill her Pe + a . 
tion; and it will be very awkward for Eric 
Eastlake to introduce his wife to Lord Berry- 
down or one of his clique. People do not 
easily forget such stories as Laura Byford's.” 
** And I say that a man should consider his 
family when he proposes so grave a step as 


' 


; leave him. Oh, I never should have come 





marriage,’ returned Mrs. Grant. ‘This is 


very sad for Mrs. and the Misses Eastlake, , 
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but it will be worse should he have children |!" 
She rose-as she spoke and shook out her 
skirts. ‘It will be pleacant to tell them that 
the maternal grandmotber was a divorcée /” 
They moved away unheeding that low, wild 
cry of shuddering anguish. No one heard, 
no one saw that small white figure fall 
heavily and helplessly forward, the white 
arms outstretched, the small hands fiercely 


clenched. 

But Val had not fainted; she was cruelly 
conscious. A thousand voices sang that 
awfal word in her heart and brain, and the 
shame of her mother’s shame seemed to con- 
sume her like fire. She must go away; she 
could not burden Eric with undeserved 
and dis ! Oh, Heaven's blessings on him 
for his loyal love. 

Many things, trifles in themselves, but all 
significant, now returned to her; the solitude 
in which her ts had always lived, their 
strange shrinking from society, her mother’s 
sadness and her father's half-deprecatory 
manner towards his wife, all went to confirm 
the dreadful fact of her mother’s sin. With 
a low wail she covered her eyes, and lay there 
supine in her anguish, heedless of her pretty 
finery, the white gown Eric had praised so 
recently. She knew nothing but her own 
disgrace, felt nothing but her loss of all she 
loved and prized, 

“It will kill me,” she whispered in her 
heart. ‘It will kill me! Oh, I wish I were 
dead now! I cannot face my darling, know- 
ing all I know.” 


=—_———_—_—_—_E_EE== 





How long she lay there she could not tell. 

For her, ‘‘ time was not, and all the world 
stood still,” by reagon of her angfiish, and she | 
started with a little scream when Gainevere’s 
voice said,— 

**Val—why, little Val! what have you been 
doing? I have hunted everywhere for you. , 
Val!" growing alarmed, “what is it? Are; 
you ill, dear?” and kneeling beside her,. 
Guinevere lifted the recumbent figure in her, 
strong, young arms. 

Such a white, wan face, such wild, agonised , 
- oy met hers, 7 9 Bene pears ub. but. 

e stooped and kissed e lips tenderly. 

“Let me call help. Oh, my dear! Pia! 
afraid you are very ill.” | 

“* Yes, but not as you think,” Val said, in a 
choked voice. Go away, Mies Grant, please.” ; 

“* Miss Grant! Val, what have / done that 
you should grow so suddenly formal?” 

** You have done n , best and dearest ; 


but you must not be my friend any longer. | 


Iam a shame and aburden to all, but most 
to oo “niieg ! most dang EEA 

“You are tal very wildly, little le 
Try to compose yourself, and tell me all, My 
> vo pga yo made $ > 
ture 68 “you frighten me; I wi 
fetch Eric.” 

“No, no, no!" grasping Guinevere’s skirts 
feverishly. ‘‘ You must not do that. If you 
love me, you will help me to go away and 


here, never, never! I know now | Mrs. 

Eastlake does not Jove me; and I do not 

wonder any longer. I am so unworthy, 80 

unworthy! Yet how shall I goaway? I was 

co neees tan pitiful voice died wail- 
gly out, 

“My dear,” Guinevere said, with infinite 
gentleness, ‘‘ you must try to some 
self-control. Presently, we may be joined by 
others, and you would not wish to be seen thus. 
Tell me that has occurred (she already 
partly guessed the truth), and let me see in 
what way I can help you. As for goingaway, 
that is out of the question. You must consi- 
der Eric before your own wishes. 

“Ido; indeed, Ido! and it is for his 
I shall go. Do you think it can be for 
him to me—the child of—of a divorcée.” 

Then, finding Guinevere did not shrink, she 
went on,— 

“T loved her so! I loved her so! you would 
not think she could be wicked if you had 
seen and known her. But they said so—your 
mother and that woman. I was 
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sitting here, feeling miserable and lonely, when 
theycame in. They talked of Eric and me 
They pitied him for his ill-advised choice, ang 
said whet pain and grief it was to Mra. East. 
lake; and then they spoke of my mother by 
her maiden name, and called her by tha; 
dreadful word. Guinevere, is it true? If yor 
know anything tell me now. If my mothe 
sinned there must have been some terribj. 
wars for it!” 

** There was, my poor little Val. She 
sorely sinned against, Let me bring you a 
seat, and try to listen quietly whilst I tell yor 
her history; and try to remember whatever 
wrong she wrought, she is still your mother: 
and I am sure that she loved you dearly.” ’ 

She drew Val down beside her, and put an 
arm about her, with her right hand holding 
both Val's warm and close. 

Then she told the story, not as her mother 
would have done, but gently, pitifally, a divine 
compassion in her beautiful eyes. 

“ Twenty years ago, Val, your mother wags 
young thing, so like yourself in ways and looks 
that her friends and acquaintances are 
startled when they see you for the first time, 
almost believing the dead had come to life, 
She was the only daughter of the Honourable 
Cecil Byford, a younger son of the dreadfully. 
impecunious Earl Fosdale, and from her ear. 
liest years had been taught that she must 
marry well for her people's sake. She was 
neither clever nor beautifal, but she was lov. 
ing, only there was no creature on whom to 
lavish her affection until, in her eighteenth 
year, she met your father, Mr. Francis Dalton. 
Like herself, he was poor, but, having some 
— had been taught no profession or 
trade. 

‘‘ Your grandfather was furious when he 
asked for his daughter, and drove him from 
the house with contumely. Poor Laura was 
sedulously guarded, allowed to go nowhere 
unless accompanied by her mother, and the 





| young people found no chance for speech. Sbe 


was weak and yielding, terribly afraid of her 
parents; and when Lord Berrydown appeared 
as a suitor; they compelled the poor child to 
him. He was a profligate, and man 
years her senior; but they weighed his go 
against his vices, and gave him their innocent 


‘child, although they knew her lover's Der 


would not bear inspection—that it was 
with treachery to, and betrayal of, more than 
one poor soul ! 

‘* Well, they were married, and Mr. Dalton 
went abroad. From the first, Lady Berrydown 
tried to do her duty to her ruffianly husband, 
but she was afraid of him—she loathed him, 
and he resented this. It was not long before 


ges- | he taunted her with her love for your father; 


and, wearying soon of his loveless wife (she 
had been only one of his many caprices), he 
treated her bratally. She grew more and 
more depreseed and scared, and when she 
ventured to appeal to her father, he harshly 
upbraided her, bidding her remember her 
wifely duties. So matters went on for more 
than a year. Then Mr. Dalton returned, and, 
hearing of his old love’s unhappiness, endes- 
voured to see her, but she stedfastly refused 
to grant him audience. 

“ At length a climax came: a cousin of Mr. 
Dalton’s was dining with the Berrydowns, 
when, almost without provocation, my lord, 
who was in a dranken state, struck his wile, 
calling her at the same time a most oppro 
bious name. An uproar ensued, during whic 
Seen a eer ey pn te 
avenge her, ‘or ‘ 

on presently att believing all would be well, 

at Lord Berrydown forced his way into 

wife’s boudoir, and there brutally aseaulted her. 
In her fear and she fled, and knowing it 
was uselede to apply to her parents, went to Mr. 
Dalton. She was mad, I think. However that 
may be, the end of it was that my lord got bis 
divorce, and Mr. Dalton married your mother, 
taking her abroad as soon as the ceremony Dat 
solemnised. My dear! she sinned much, ba 
she was much to be pitied.” 
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The pale, small face drooped on Guinevere’s 
bosom. 

‘Poor mother! poor little mother!" Val 
said. ‘‘And I was so near condemning her. 
On | dear friend, thank you a thousand times 
for your goodness, your love and compassion, 
No other would have been so jast or pitifal ; 
but nothing can make it wise or well for me 
I wust go away, oh! I must go 
away 

“Ts Eric’s happiness nothing to you?” 
Guinevere questioned, bravely and generously 
putting aside the promptings of her own 
heart, doing deadly hurt to her own passionate 
love. ‘“ Val, he knew the truth when he chose 
you from among all women to be his wife. 
He was willing, nay, glad to lift you to his 
own level, to give you his own honourable 
name. It would be a poor return, indeed, for 
all his love to run from him now, to make 
his life a burden because of his anxiety ccn- 
cerning you. No, no, Val; you must be brave 
for his sake, and soon you will live down your 
history." 

“People do not easily forget such scandals, 
so Mrs. Walsingham said; and, Guinevere, 
I have been thinking that perhaps it was not 
love at all that Eric felt for me, only he was 
sorry for my loneliness, too good and too 
generous to let me drift where I would.” 

“You are talking foolishly,’’ Guinevere 
said, severely; ‘‘men do not marry out of 
compassion. Your worst fault is your absurd 
self-depreciation. Now, Val, remain here (I 
trust to your honour) whilst I seek Mr. East- 
lake. He himself shall assure you of his 
love," and without farther speech the brave 
girl went back to the gaily-lit rooms, to widen 
the gulf which yawned between the man she 
loved and herself. 

It was not hard to distinguish Eric amongst 
the crowd of idlers. His dark head towered 
above all others, and, blushing a little at her 
= courage, Guinevere made her way to 

um 


‘ Mr. Eastlake, will you please go to Val,” 
she said, when she had drawn him aside. 
“She is ill and unhappy. Through a much- 
to-be-deplored accident she has at length 
learned her mother’s story, and is suffering 
untold agonies of shame and grief.” 

“ You have been with her ?”’ he said, grate- 
fully, ‘‘ comforting her as none other could. 
Gainevere, you are an angel |” 

“A very tarnished, imperfect one,” she 
answered, sadly, as she turned away. ‘“ Val 
is in the conservatory.” 

Always reminding him of bis little fiancée, 
always holding him to his allegiance, even 
though it almost broke her heart to drive him 
from her. Always faithfal to these two she 
yn sual Guinevere’s reward would come 

as 

Ab, yes! but with such great pain to one 
4 ite reward itself would carry a sting 

100 16, 


CHAPTER IV. 


{t was a hard matter to convince Val that 
her mother’s sin should not recoil on her, or 
that it could in any way unfit her to be Eric's 
wife, and the temptation was strong on the 
young man to accept the freedom she offered. 
Bat he thought of her loneliness, her great 
love, which surely he had done his best to win 

y his patience and tenderness. Then he 
thought of Guinevere, whose heart he knew 
was hisown. She had not hesitated to place 
Val's happiness first, then he would be less 
than man to fear to tread the path she had 


So with much entreaty and persuasion he 
Prevailed on the hapless child to allow 
matters to remain unaltered, binding her by 

oe the closer - himeelf. 
ere was & great change in Val. Al- 
Ways humble, her humility” now became 
Painfal in its intensity. She seemed daily 


her gently upon the mouth, 


daughter !” 


mother’s shame weighed heavily upon her. 


world. 


it was impossible to float her in society, 
quickly,— 

known to them, I hops?” 

simply and sadly. 


my expressed wish. Heis an old scoundrel.” 


wrong he had wrought his child. 


and inaisted upon calling in a medical man. 


dying, why should she not die now, when the 


vivid upon Eric. 


thought. ‘‘ What right has she to usurp my 
daughter's place ?” 

Soshe watched and waited her opportunity, 
which came all too soon. It was Gertrade's 
birthday, and there were to be great doings. 
Mrs. Eastlake had superintended Val’s dress, 
introducing daring dashes of scarlet amongst 
the white draperies; and when the beautifal 
hair was carefally braided, and Val’s precious 
pearls adorned the little head, she declared 
herself delighted with the result. 

** You look very pretty my dear!" she said, 





«od hourly apologising for her mere existence 
aad the wistfal look in her large, dark eyes 


* and Eric will be proud of you.” 


smote Eric to the heart. She followed him 
like some faithful dumb animal, anxious to 
wait on his pleasure, to do him service. And 
now, at last, Mrs. Eastlake’s pride broke 
down. The child had long been growing dear 
to her; and now, when she went trembling 
into that lady's presence, begging her to over- 
look her unworthiness, und be kind to her for 
Eric’s sake, she fairly broke down; and 
taking the tiny creature in her arms, kissed 


‘* My dear,’’ she said, ‘I will not tell you, 
you are the wife I should have chosen for my 
son, but I am quite sure you will do your best 
to make him happy. I tried to steel my heart 
against you, little Val, but you have con- 
quered, and from to-day we are mother and 


When Eric heard of this interview he 
thought Val would now recover her usual 
tone, but he was mistaken; the iron had 
entered her soul too deeply, the shame of her 


Always sensitive, she now shrank in fear 
and trembling from meeting strangers, and 
craved nothing so much as seclusion from the 


Mrs. Eastlake began to be anxious about 
her, she grew so thin and languid ; but when 
she propesed leaving home Val always shook 
her head, and, smiling faintly, begged they 
would not carry her away. By her wish the 
arrangements for the wedding were suspended. 
A voice whispered to her that she would never 
enter Eric’s house as Eric's bride. She was 
painfally anxious, too, to learn what she could 
of her mother’s people; and to please her. 
Eric imparted what news fell to his share. 
The Honourable Cecil Byford, now an old 
man, had been widowed years ago, and had 
married a second time, his spouse being the 
relict of a Jewish money-lender; and despite 
her money and the Honourable Cecil's rank, 


Val sighed as she listened, and Eric said 
“You do not think of making yourself 
“They are her people,” she answered, 


‘© Yes, but her father sold her to certain 
misery, and when you were orphaned refased 
to receive you,” Eric retorted, with some show 
of temper. ‘‘ If ever you know him personally 
it will be without my consent, and against 


Val said no more, She was far too meek and 
loving to oppose him, but she often wondered 
over the hard old man, and hoped in her 
tender heart thathe was repentant for the 


Weaker and paler she grew as the spring 
ripened into summer, until, when autumn 
came, she was very frail indeed. Mrs. East. 
lake was genuinely concerned about her health, 


‘It was only want of tone, general depres- 
sion,” he said ; but Gainevere Grant knew 
better. She, made wise by loveand suffering, 
saw that Val was sinking under the burden 
of another's shame, and that nothing short of 
a miracle could save her. Mrs. Grant watched 
the girl with keen, cruel eyes. If she were 


impression of her own child's beauty was so 


‘If no one else will speak, it remains for 
me to open Valentine Dalton’s eyes,’’ she 


Val lifted her hand and kissed it gently, 
then turned away with a heavy heart. 

“ How could Eric be proud of her—Eric, the 
handsome and generous?” 

Some tableaux vivants had been arranged, 
and Guinevere called her to admire her Amy 
Robsart costume. 

‘“‘I¢ is very beautifal,” Val said, ‘and Eric 
will be a handsome Leicester, only the 
character does not suit him. He is ‘the 
stainless knight,’ and you should not have 
chosen such an urlucky heroine.” 

Guinevere laughed as she pinched her cheek. 

‘* I hope we shall acquit ourselves well. Did 
you know that Cissie Cottell has agreed to 
play Judy to Erio’s Panch? They will be 
comical.” 

‘* Yes. I heard Mande say their representa- 
tion would be as good as a farce; but I must 
go now, dear, to watch for your advent. What 
a shar your pictare is so far dowa the list.” 

She joined some acquaintances in the room 
set apart for tableaux vivants, and sat quietly 
watching and enjoying everything that passed, 
when 3. Grant rustled up to her, and 
whispering ‘‘ Eric wants you in the Norman 
Room,” sank into the place Val had just 
vacated. 

The Norman Room was the pride of Mrs. 
Eastlake’s heart, being hung by quaint old 
tapestries worked by the industrious fingers 
of remote Norman ancestresses, who might 
have been better employed, It was lit with 
antique lamps, and the floor was covered with 
some rushlike substitute for carpet, It was 
sacred to the family, and a few particular 
friends, and hither Val went swiftly and 
lightly, glad to think her lover remembered 
her in the midst of so much distraction. Her 
little feet made no noise along the corridors 
her soft garments no rustle, and, unheard, 
she reached the door, which stood wide open. 
Gently pushing aside the heavy hangings Val 
looked in, then fell ina shuddering heap upon 
the floor. She had seen and heard enough. 
The curtains slipped from her nerveless hold, 
and though she strove again and again to tear 
herself away, she could not move. She closed 
hereyes ; but Guinevere's lovely face, distorted 
with anguish and love, was before her still, 
and still she saw the appeal in Eric's eyes, 
the hopeless, endless passion which s0 
transformed him. And as she crouched 
shuddering there he spoke, in such a strange, 
dull voice that above her own pain rose 
divine compassion for him. 

“ Thie, then, is good-bye, Guinevere! It is 
right, it is best, but it is harder than I thought. 
Oh, my love! oh my love! say come kind thing 
to me before I go ?” 

The listener lifted her white, drawn face, 
and waited for the reply. It came, broken with 
sobs and tears. 

‘What shall I say to you—oh! my 
heart! what shall I say? Only this, that 
I love you! love you! love you! and shall do 
until I die! Only this, go back to that poor 
soul we both hold dear, and never let her 
know the trath. It would kill her to learn 
that pity and affection alone reigned where 
she trusted love was lord.” 

Pity and affection! Ob, Heaven! it was hard, 
too hard! She should go mad with her misery. 
“You will kiss me before you go, Guinevere, 
as we kiss our dead.” 

The wretched child heard the rustle of silken 
garments as Guinevere moved towards Eric, 
“ My beloved, my beloved! good-bye!’ Oh, 
how far away their voices sounded. Was she 
dying, or was this but a swoon? “ Be good to 
her, our poor little Val, and in time you will 
be happy—you must be ; and I shall be a better 
woman for having known and loved you.” 

Their voices were farther off now ; she heard 
them as one inadream. Still, with a blind 
instinct to hide herself, Val contrived to crawl 
farther into the recess, then sank silent and 
senseless on the floor. A little later, a figure, 













































in white and gold came out, passing with blind 
wet eyes close to the prostrate girl ; still later, 
a man emerged from behind the curtains, and 
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in hisheadlong speed stumbled over her. With 
a startled exclamation he beut over ber. 

‘‘ Great heavens! she hay heard all! Oh, my 
poor little Val!” and lifsing her in bis arms 
earried her to her room, where: presently hia, 
mether and a maid waited upon‘her. 

The guests heard that Mise Dalton had been 
suddenly taken ill, and-were politely sympa- 
thetic; bat Mrs, Geant smiled triemphantly, 
knowiog how well her plot bad worked. 

Guinevere went away unconscious of the 
mischief done, and when the last carriage had 
rolled away Eric weat'up and listened.outside 
Val’'s door. No sound reached him, and 
presently he ventured to knock softly; his 
mother came out to him. 

‘Go down, Eric, she is sleeping now; but 
must warn you my boy, sheis very, very-weak 
andill. Iam ‘afraid she has received some 
great shock.” 

‘' She has. Come with me; I must unburden 
to you. Mother, if that poor child dies, I am 
the wretchedest man living, because I shall be 
ber murderer,” 

Perplexed and trembled Mra, Eastlake 
followed him downstairs there to hear the 
story of his wild love for Guinevere, and Guine- 
vere’s noble loyalty to her little bapless 
friend. 

She was intensely grieved, the child. had 
grown so dear; and yet, perhaps, it was bat 
human that ehe should be pleased to think so 
unsatisfactory an alliance would never take 
place now. 

“T cannot understand how she came to 
follow us,” Eric said. “itis not like Val.to 
be suspicions, or to play the apy.” 

‘i can easily explain thad part of the master. 
Mre. Grant told her you were waiting her for.in 
the Norman Room; she istheonly one toblame. 
And her motive is easily guessed. She is not 
<0o sorupnlous, and she hoped that rpptare . 
between you and Val would result, in. an, en- 
gagement with Guin evene.’’ 

He frowned and bit his lip. 

“T never liked Mra, Grant, but I thought 
her bonourable, I wonder how Guinevere 
has preserved her nobility of character, hay- 
ing such a mother !”’ 

He sighed heavily, and pased to and fro 
reatlessly ; then suddenly halting before Mra. 
Eastleke, said,— 

“Of cougse, mcthar, you understand, that 
I am sti bound to Valentine; that. I will 
take my freedom only from her. Poor child! 
poor child! I have wronged her cruelly, and I 
meant to be so kind,” 

He passed a wretched night, haraased by 
the thought of Val's misery, tortured by the 
memory of Guinevere’s Jove and pain. 

“T ama wortbless fellow,” he muttered 
savagely. ‘I always prided myself on my con- 
atancy, and now Iam as false and fcersworn as 
Judas. What shall.I, whatican I say to Val?” 

In the morning she sent for him, and, he 
obeyed the summonsshamefacedly. Hefound 
her lying upon & couch, wrapped ins white 
psignoir, than which herface was not legs white. 
There were dark.cireles under the lovely eyes, 
lines. of pain abont. the tender mouth. Bat 
she smiled faintly as he entered, and motioned 
him to her side. He sank down.on his knees 
before her, thus bribging his face on a level 
with hers, and taking ono slender hand in his 
prayed humbly, " forgive me, dear!” 

_ “ There is nothing to forgive,” eho answered, 
in s© weak a volce that he was.startled, “I 
might have known you conld not love.me; I 
might have guessed it was impossible to ree 
Guinevere and, remain indifferent to her. I 
thank you both foryour loyalty to me ; you have 
been hardly tried. And oh, may friend ! oh my 
friend, for all your generous pity and protec. 
tion I thank yon ! I bless you with all my ach- 
ing heart. Who anrI that I shonid bs angry ? 
—I who have received ‘nothing but goodness 
from- yon and’ her? Oh you’ will be-very 
happy, and in your heppiness F shall be'glad:’’ 
He looked at her'in amazement. Sneh self: 
pes guch gentleness, seemed almest divine 
to him. 


eg 








“Valentine,” be eaid, “if you sre willing 


to acoept‘me ac I am, and; knowing all, lam 
yet yours.” 

She shook her small, dark head deter 
minedty. 

‘‘ No, Erie; last night made mewice. And 
that-you may now! em not ungrateful for all 
your good aess,:for the wiilingusss with which 

ou -would-have sacrificed your whole life for 
‘the sake of ons you.did notdove, for one who 
never ‘was or could be worthy to be your wife, 
I give you back your freedom, asking enly that 
when you a®evbappy with her you will not 
wholly forgeteone whose only meri’ was her 
exceeding love.’’ 

Shehadepokemrapidly,amd in 2 far mere 
matored maunerthan ke had ever beard in her, 
Now she satierect—a bright spot buming on 
either cheek. 

“ Do notanswer me yet, or I shall. grow con- 
fused, and forges what I wish to eay. Donot 
plead with me;againet my decision, it is irre+ 
vocable, Ihave packed ail your gifts together, 
Eric, ‘Rake them back—no, not.adl; I) have 
dared to keap thezing. Iask you to leaye me 
that sole mementoof—ol my happy days. I 
could. not hear to paxt with it. I could not 
bear that another should wear it;'’ and a.note 
of pain ran through the sweet, yaang voice. 

‘“‘Keop thamall, Val; itiaalittie thing teask, 
Keep them all, my deer, and when you look.at 
them remember that he who gave them. you 
was false, and co learn to forget him.”’ 

She resented his eclf-accusation, and it was 
hard to prevail on her to keep his gifts; but 
he sneaceeded.atdast, and, seeing she was.weary, 
rese+0.leave har, Sho.bheld her hand to him. 

“ Good-bye l” she said, gently, ‘‘ to-morrow 
L.ehallbe gone,” 

“Gone! What do yom mean, Val? Where 
are-you going 2?” 

‘Tomy mother’s people. Oh! spare mea 
little; les me.go away. nntil I have learned 
resignation and contest ; then if yon wish it— 
if they arenot kind—I willcome back!” 

And seeing the angnizh.on her face he would 
not attempt to dissuade her from her plan. 
She lifted her. dark eyes to hig. 

“Kiss me now, dear! for the last—last 
time. Oh, love! Qh, my. darling love, good- 
bye! Tell Guinevere to come to’ me that 
I may assure her of my joy a4 her happy fate,” 
and when he Iefi her there were tears on: his 
cheeks, which perhaps were not only Vals. 

Later Gaineyere,:pale and trembling, entered 
the.room, and, weeping wildly, caughé Val in 
her arms. ._When she dared to look into the 
emall, pale face, it was like the fuce of an 
angel, 


CHAPTER Y. 


VALENntIse bad elected to go alone to her 
grandfather's house, and unannounced ; and 
seeing that their entreaties and persuasions 
to change her decision only distressed ‘her, 
Eric and his mother atlowed her to'go. 

The journey was long and dreary, the 
Honourable Cecil’s house lying in the heart of 
the Lincolnshire fens ; but it was over.at last, 
and leaving her trunks at the modest station, 
Val started for Lebanon House. 

The flat, unlovely road stretched out before 
herina painfally straight line. The wind was, 
boisterous, and a small rain fell; but she held 
on her way steadily, meeting no one—hearing 
no sound but the howling of thewindamonget 
the¢rees. And, finally, weemehe was almost 
too weary to go farther, she caught sight of 
the ‘‘ Grey House in the Hollow;’”’, of which a 
friendly porter had spoken. 

It locked very gloomy and univviting, and 
an air of privation hung over it. Ramoor seid 
the second Mre. Byford wae miserly, and cut 
down the expenees'to the lowest-scale. 

Trembling in every limb ‘poor little Vel 
went up the ill- kept drive, and knocked timidly 
at thedeor. After considerable deluy it. was 
opened by a man-of-all-work, who looked 
stolidly down et the smell figure’ aud -pale 
face. 

“ Iwant to cee the Moanourabdle Cecil By- 


= ‘Wall you please.take in my 
car 

‘‘ He don'teee no one-hui the doc!or nov,” 
returned’ the man,iu beouwdest: dialect. ‘It's 
as much a3 my placeis worth'to let you in.” 

‘Batl think he sill gce-me, I am Miss 
Dalton, bis granddaughter,” she urged. 

The man ‘was a rative, and knew her 
mother’s sad story. ._How he stared at her 
with undieguiced curiosity ! 

“ I might ba’ knowed that! ‘I badn't been 
afool. You're aalike Mise Laura as ove pen, 
is to anothers bat I doen't think you'll get 
rauch o’ a welcome frommasteror missus." 

* Let me announce myeélfj:please. Yor 
— — blameiso: Where shall I find 

m?’ r 

‘“Go along the hall tillyou-eome to the third 
door, that's his study, and there you'll fiad 
him!" and pointing the way with a grimy 
fioger, he went below to -regale the solitary 
maid with ‘Miss: -Lisnra’s story and the 
governor's rage,’ wher he heard she had lef: 
her husband, 

Reaching thethied: door’ Val knooked, and 
a harsh. voice bade ber “ come:in:” Sao 
obeyed, in fear and. trembling, and saw a 
tall old man, with long grey: hair and beard, 
seatedin a chair before the fire—the cruiches 
beside him proclaimed him-acripple. 

Whenhs saw ber standing, dismayed and 
white in the open doorway, he screamed ont, 
“Go away! go awsy! why do you come to 
gortare me? I'l swear I actedifor your good, 
Laura:!” 

Val stood quite still, regarding ‘him with 
pitifal eyes, his abject fear was:ao sad to wit- 
ness 


‘‘ You mistake me for my mother. I am 
Valentine Dalton,” she answered, gently; and, 
when he did not seem to grasp the sense of her 
words, repeated.them distinotly and firmly. 

This time he understood, and, ashamed of 
his recent fear, broke out fariously,— 

“* Why do you come like a ghost to startle 
me? You are so infernelly like:your mother! 
Why do you:come hereiavall? Did.I not re- 
pudiate you long sga?” 

“ Yes,” Val answered, with new-born firm. 
ness; “but I.didmotsthink you would be co 
obduraté, so-umrepentant, as to cast me out 
shelterless and penniless upon the: world. If 
my mother sinned, youwere the cause of her 
sin. You made her-an-outoast, and eo dowered 
me with shame, Sarelydtisa-smeall thing to 
aak of you—foodand shelter. Bat if you re- 
fuse it I will go,’’ and she turned away. 

“ Stay!” the wretched oldman, “‘ Thsy 
told me you were well provided: for—that you 
would marry young Hastleke, ow should I 
know you were in.wapt? ” ; 

“I¢ is true,” shesaid,» with simple dignity, 
“that Mr, Eastlake would have married me, 
simply tosave me from want; but he did nod 
love me, and, learning this, I could not con- 
sent to be his wife.” 

“The more fool you,” coarsely. ‘ And why 
are you so confoundedly like Laura? You 
are like the ghost of -her,.and I doubt Mrs. 
Byford’s welcome will not be warm. Rebecca 
has aspirit, and is very-parsimonious. Yoo 
may wait here ‘if you like until she comes 
home.” : 

Val sat down near the door, whilst her 
grandfather alternately grumbled at her and 
bemoaned his unkappy fate. — 

She waa faint nery; but no refrest- 
mente were offered; and she was too vervcu? 
to express any wish for them, . ‘ 

Presently & shabby obaize and misereble- 
looking pony came up the drive, in whick sat 
alady, whoss*heoked nose; thick lips, and 
smal), cunning eyes proclaimed her origia all 


too plainiy. 
(To be’continued.) 
Serer sewers cores 
A wan who: cannot; so to epedk, bow to bis 


own conecience every morning is hardly in ® 
condition respectfally to salute the world st 
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NOVELETIE—conel uded.) 


A WAIF FROM THE SEA. 


—0— 


CHAPTER V.—(coutinued.) 


How long Links had‘ been there‘alone he did 
not know; but ‘presently he was aroused by 
a footstep on ‘the shingle, and the man who 
was in his thoughts came forward; ‘the scent 
of his cigar mingling with the soft sea-breezes. 

Dadley did notsee Lake, and: would have 

ssed on unheeding, only with a sudden im- 
pulse Polwhil emerged from the‘rock againet 
which he had been leaning and stood in the 
other’s path. 

“ Luke, old fellow, how you startled me,” 
Crewsdon-said. In his happiness. at knowing 
himself beloved, he bad quite forgotten the 
resentment be had’ felt at what he considered 
Lake's unwarrantable interference: about 
Ellaline’s proposed visit to Crewsdon Hall, 
and was disposed to’ be as cordial as. ever 
with him. 

“T waant a werd or two wi you, Maister 
Orewsdon,’’ said Luke, in a curiously husky 


voice. 

“ Certainly,” returned the: other, somewhat 
surprised. at the request. ‘If there is any- 
thing I can-do for you-——” 

“ Ye can tell me this. D’ye mean t’act fair 
an’ square as a gentleman should,” Luke 
broke out, unable to contain¢the:fire slamber. 
ing within him. 

“I do not understand you,” Dadiey said, 
hanghtily, all his pride upin arms atcbeing 
thus addreseed by an inferior. 

“T_ seen— ye— to-day— by——the— rnined 
mill,” Polwhil returnep, accenting each word. 

“It you did, what then?” 

“Why this,’ Maister Crewsdon. Be you 
agoin t’ maake Ellaline,” there was a quiver 
in his voice'as he spoke thé name, “yer 
wedded woife? ” 

“ What right have you to question me?” 

“ What roight?’’ Luke began furiously, then 
checking himgelf he. went on more calmly. 
“ Arter what I seen this day I knaws she lnves 
ye, an’ I spose yeluyes ‘er; but I tells 'e, 
Maister Orewedon, rather than you sald 
maske her your Icight-aslayve,.I’de lay ye ded 
at my feet, tho my loife suld pay the forfeit!" 

It wonld be hard to. describe Dudley's 
feclings at this addrags.. Anger atrugeled with 
admiration of the man's ragged: honesty of 
purpose, and finally this feeling, conquered 
when he remembered that. it was, in..the 
aan of the woman he loved that. Polwhil 
spoke, 
“Luke,” he said after 2 moment’s consider. - 
ation, “I might, knock, .you down for your. 
doubt of my honour; but I know it is your 
anxiety for Hllsgline’s welfare that prompts 
you to speak.as. you have done; and, besides, 
as you almost stand in the place.of a father 
to her,” here Luke winced, “I owe ito you 
that you should’ know one of the first that 
this day she promized to be my wife,” 

“'Your—waife ?” 

“My loved and honoured wife. Why, man, 
you must know little of the honour of a 
Crewsdon if you could think—bah! I can- 
not talk of it,” 

“I beg your. paardon,”’ said Luke, almost 
humbly. “Youm allns heen a genilemaa, , 
but I'de heerd t’oald Squoire weré very 
Proud, and T thowt be wud scarcely loike a 
Wwuman wi'out a naame fur his aunly snn’s 


Woife. I thowt mout be youm only amugin’ 


yerself, but that wud. be deth t’ er.’ 

A cold chill seemed to. come over Dudley 
as Luke spoke. What if, hia, hanghty father 
thonld refagse to receive a nameless bride? 
Bat even in that ‘case he wonld not give up 

line, Ifhe had to choose between them 
he would rather leave Crewsdon. Fall than 
tenounce and hreak the heart of hia inno- 
cent love, 

“Luke,” he gaid, parnestly, “come what 
Will, Elisline shall be my bride. If my father 


_it-might be remembered againgt,him. 


loved. 





consents, I know my mother loves me too well 

to in any way assistin makiog me unhappy. 

Tf he agrees, with what pride I shal! take my 

wife to the old Hall, where 80 many fair women 

have reigned. in turn as its mistrese, though 

not one of them could compare with my Ella- 
‘line. If he does not-—” 

“Whaat then,”—there was a suppressed 
eagerness in Luke's voice that he strove in 
vain to conceal, ‘‘if he refuses?’ 

‘‘T shall marry her without his consent, I 
have a small fortune of my own, enough to 
keep my darling, though not in the style she 
deserves ; but I will work for her, so that want 
shall never come near her, Ob! Polwhil, you 
a6 not know what true love is when you think 
it could be influenced by obstacles such as 
those yon hint at. She loves me. Ilove her. 
No power in this wide world conld keep us 
apart.” 

This answer ought to have satisfied Luke, 
bat, somehow, it did not, Each of Dadley's 
words seemed to drop like ice upon his heart, 
quenching for ever the slight hope which had 
sprong up that youny Crewsdon would be so 
far influenced by his father’s opposition that 
hé would give up Ellaline, at all events while 
the Squire lived—but now ! 

He turned away with a heavy sigh. 

Not.Eknow what love was? Too well did he 
know it, and what misery a hopeless passion 
could bring to an untntored heart, what mad 
jealousy and tearing pain it could canse. 

Ob! if he could only die and end it all, or, 
better still—a thought, murderous and black, 
suddenly assailing him with a terrible tempta- 
tion—remiove hia rival from his path. How 
easy it would be. He knew Dadley intended 
leaving Pengarth on the morrow to make final 
arrangements, and ascertain his father’s atti- 
tude on the subject of his marriage with Ella- 
line, for, though Crewsdon had not said so in 
£0 many words, now that Luke knew that he 
had been accepted from his own lips he under- 
stood very well his hurry to have all things 
settled, and the suspense over. 

He, Polwhil, might offer to row him over to 
the nearest point where he could catch a train, 
there being no station within seven or eight 
miles of Pengarth, and. it being much shorter 
to. go by water than overland, and then—why 
then how, eaty it would be, Dadley would 
have little chance against Luke’s much more 
powerfal frame. Maddened by hopeless love 
and jealousy, be could chcke the life ont of 
him with hiasinewy fingers, and—Polwhil had 
not livedall theze years on that wild coast 
withont finding out. dome of its. secrets. 

He knew there were several. places, fissnres 
in.the caverns, deep pools.in the silent. caves 
where anything deposited would never again 
see the light of‘day. never, be found by. the 
moss curious. Dudisy Crewsdon would be 
mizaing, no alue,to be found to his fate till the 
last trumpetatthe Day of Judgment shonld 
sound, and the dead be called from their 
graves, hallowed and unhallowed. 

There was @ horrible fascination in the 
thonght.. It haunted Lake Pclwhil all, that 
night as he paced to and fro, to and fro, like a 
caged wild animal, under the dark blue, star- 
spangled yault_of Heaven. 

Tt follawed him to the cottage when, some 
hours after the dawn had broken, he returned 
there to setile his disordered hair, and bathe 
his blgod.shat eyes.in clear cold water. 

Tt wonld never do to lek anyone sugpect 
there waa anything amiss with him, beeanse, 
afterwards, when the hue-and-cry was raised, 


It was still with him when Dadley, who 
had come. down early to,have.a last stroll with 
his betrothed in the fresh sweetness of the 
morning.air, gratefally accepted: his offer to 
row him aoross, and thus save him a long 
tramp, and he went to busy himself abont the 
boat, not seeming to notice, and yet being 
keenly, conacious of every caress bestowed 
by bis.tival upon the gir] he himself so madly 


Tt was there floating through hia mind in ali 


and Dudley haying reluctantly torn himeel? 
away from Ellaline, who would haye accom- 
panied her lover to the station gave for the 
fact that old Ben, who was over ninety, aud 
growing very feeble, was not. at all wall, and 
she did not'like to leave the old'man alone il} 
during Luke’s absence, he shoved off the boat, 
and saw, that radiant figure and beautifal face 
with the eyes gazing so wistfully, not at him, 
bat at his rival in the stern. 

It was with him, crowding out avery other 
thought or feeling, 2s with powerful strokes he 
impelied'the boat through the turbulent water 
that always surrounded Deadman’s Rock, not 
caring or noticing whither he was sending her, 
tilla bump, s shock, a startled exclamation 
from Dadley, and they were both. thrown into 
the water that-seethed and hissed round that 
fatal spot, struggling for their lives amid the 
hungry waves, that threatened every moment 
to engulf them, and cast their battered bodies 
on to the cruel, jagged points of ths rock, 

In a moment, swept away.as it were by 
that involuntary immersion in the cold waterr, 
fled that frightful murderous thought that 
had haunted Luke Polwhil for so many ter- 
rible hours. Now that there was 2 chance of 
Dadley being put ont of his way by accident 
and not by design, he seemed to feel how 
Ellaline would suffer when only her lover's 
dead body would be given up by the treacher- 
ous cea, given up lacerated, bruised, with the 
breath of life gone for ever from the pals lips 
that could never again respond to her pas- 
sionate appeals for only one word to te!l that 
he loved her still. 

No, rather than she should suffer even 
one tithe of what hehimself had felt of 
the pangs of hopeless love, he, Luke, would 
endure in silence what.must always be 
to him a dreary, lonely life, unsolaced by tho 
sweet companionship of wife orchild, Dadley 
Crewsdon must he saved to keep the shadow 
of sorrow away from the child he himself had 
loved. from the first moment he had seen her 
inher floating prison. As theee thoughts flashed 
across him, with the rapidity of lightning, 
Luke, always a powerful swimmer and accnus- 
tomed to the currents that surged around 
Deadman’s Rock, made. kis way, not without 
difficulty, to where he could see his rival 
battling for daarlife ageinst the waters that 
were rapidly getting the mastery of him, for, 
though .a fair swimmer, Dadiey was not ac- 
customed, like Luke, tothe currents, and did 
not know how to strike,slantwise across them 
80 a8 to lessen their power. 

**Hoold on, Maister Crewsdon, I got ye,” 
Luke shouted, olptching at Dadley jaat as he 
was sinking, ‘‘ye do.as I tells ye an we'll soon 
maake the boat, shée’ll go round in these cnr- 
rents.an——” 

‘ Polwhil, whaat in the.devil’s name were ye 
after?” at this juncture shopted a rough 
voice, and to the intense satisfaction of the 
half-drowned men a boat containing a sailor 
rowed rapidly. to the spot, and, affer consider- 
able trouble, hauled them both in, 

“I thowt ye were magd,” he continned. 
‘when I see ye shaave the rock so near, an. T 
coomed doon at’ once, Whast maade ye do it, 
land 2?” 

Luke muttered some almost nnintelligibie 
reply about not looking or thinking where he 
was going,.and then turned bis attention to 
the task ef regaining his own boat, which he 
had rightly stated had been going round in a 
circle. 

“Tm thinkin’, sir,” be said to Dudley, 
 ye'd loike to go back to the cottagean get 
yer clothes dried.” 

‘Bot.as Dadley found thai bis valise was 

intact, he preferred going on to an,hotel, where 
he could make a change, rather than alarm the 
inmatea of the cottage by appearing in that 
drenohed condition. 
“Tnke,” he ssid, grasping Polwhil’s hand 
when they had gained the shore, ‘‘I owe my 
lifa toyon; hut for, you by this time I should 
have been a. drowned corpee. I shall never 
forget the debt I owe you.” 





its ghastly horror when, the last adieox said, \ 


Luke drew his hand away almost roughly,— 
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** Doan't,” he said in a hoarse voice. ‘If 
yer knew all ye wedn’t taake my haand. I 
aint fit thaat eny good man suld touch me.” 

“ Nonsense, man!" Dudley oried, cheerily, 
—he thought that Luke was a little upset by 


their late adventure, and was blaming hiinself 


“Tt was an accident— 
yon could not help it. Iam proud to call so 

ve a man my friend. I cannot thank you 
sufficiently, but Ellaline shall, for the life you 
have saved for her{ ” 

* Aye, fur her, 'twaas fur her saake I dun 
it,” Lake murmured, a softened look over- 
spreading his sunbarnt face. ‘ Praps I sull 
be forgiven far thaat. I could not maake her 
unhappy now arter strivin’ all these years 
t’other way; bat oh, Maister Dadley !” falling 
into the old, familiar style, “‘ ye'll be gud to 
her. Yellnever maake her regret that she 
has chosen ye ?”’ 

“I promise, Luke,” Dudley said, solemnly. 
awed by something in the man's manner, “ if 
T am spared to wed Ellaline, never, while it 
is in my power, will I do anything to cause her 
pain, or to make you regret that you this day 
risked your life to save mine! "’ 

And, in spite of Luke’s opposition, he once 
more cordially wrang his hand, ere he turned 


away. 

Polwhil looked after him, and a sigh rose 
to his lips. 

‘* He is worthy of even my daarling,” was 
all he said, as he, too, turned away, with a dull 
pain still at his heart, but with the Cain-like 
feeling gone for ever. 


for his carelessness. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Lapy Axtora was delighted to have her hand- 
some son back at Crewsdon Hall sooner than 
she expected; but she looked very grave when 
he informed her of the object of his coming. 

“* Mother mine |” he said, seeing the cloud 
upon her brow, and, bending his tall head, he 
kissed her still fair face. ‘You surely will 
not look with eyes of disfavour upon the 
daughter I propose to give you? Where will 
you find a sweeter bride than my Ellaline?” 

“She is very beautifal!” his mother an- 
awered ; “and, I believe, as good as she is 
lovely. A woman certainly that any man 
might be proud to win under other conditions, 
bat—but have you considered, Dudley ?"’ 

‘* Have I considered what, mother ?” 

“Your father. I fear he will never consent 
to your wedding Ellaline.” 

‘** Then, mother, I must marry her without,” 
he said, calmly. 

_‘‘ My boy, I fear trouble is in store for you,” 
‘his mother returned. ‘‘ You knowyourfather’s 
pride, and his prejudice against a Crewsdon 
marrying anyone beneath him in rank,” 

‘* How can we tell that Ellaline is below us 
in birth? She may be a stray princess. 
Mother, I love her with the one strong, undy- 
idg passion of my manhood! I will never 
give her up, cost what it may!” 

Lady Alicia sighed. 

She recognised some of the old Squire's 
dogged obstinacy in her son, and she feared 
for the result when these two strong wills 
should come into collision. 

Dudley continued,— 

** At least, mother, let me have the satiafac- 
tion of knowing that you do not disapprove 
my choice,”” 


‘* My boy!” she said, very tenderly, laying | 


her hand upon his head as he knelt beside her 
chair, ‘if it depended upon me your happiness 
would be secure. Of what weight in the scale 
are rank and wealth against true worth and a 
pure, disinterested affection? Ella, whatever 
her birth may bes, is one of Nature’s gentle- 
‘women, and would adorn any station. Bat 
van we make your father think so?" xi 

“Tahall try, mother. If I fail it will yet 
be a consolation to me to know that your bless- 
ing will be given to us, and thas your prayers 
will follow us into our exile, for no power on 


earth shall prevent me from making the woman | 


I love my wife!” 


Lady Alicia’s fears were bat too well- 
founded. 

The Squire flew into a towering 
when he comprehended the purport of 
Dadley’s revelation to kim. 

His fury was so great that he heaped 
unmeasured terms of reproach 1pon his son’s 
head and upon that of the designing creature 
who had ensnared him simply for the purpose 
of gaining wealth and station. 

Dudley listened silently, so long as the abuse 
was confined to himself ; but when undeserved 
contumely was showered upon his pure, guilt- 
less darling, his enforced calm broke, and, 
turning upon his father, a terrible scene 
ensued between them, which ended by Dudley 
declaring that he would leave Crewsdon Hall 
that very hour, and would never enter it again 
until his father confessed that he had been 
mistaken, and apologised for the wrong he had 
inflicted upon one so fair and sweet as the 
girl he had so bitterly maligned. 

The old Squire smiled grimly to himself as 
he was thus left master of the field. 

Dadley would soon come to his senses when 
the supplies were stopped, and he was thrown 
back upon the slender fortune he had inhe- 
rited from an aunt. 

It was as well to give the headstrong youth 
a lesson; but when he met his weeping wife 
and saw from her mute, reproachfal looks 
that she put him down as the cause of the 
absence, perhaps for ever, of her dearly 
beloved son, he did not feel quite so elated 
with himself, 

He knew how fond Lady Alicia was of her 
son, aud how eagerly she had been looking 
forward tc his return from India, and here he 
had driven him from her side in his wild 
buratof anger. He had never thought of her 
and her delicate health in his mad rage. 
What if she were to pine herself ill on 
Dadley’s account ? 

To do the Squire justicehe was greatly 
attached to his wife, and would not willingly 
have pained her, but in his anger against his 
son he had never thought of what the conse- 
quences might be to her in depriving her of 
the companionship of her only child. 

He might have temporised, and tried to 
reason Dudley out of his mad infatuation for 
this nameless, penniless girl; but the Crews- 
don temper had got the better of him, and he 
had said things that in his calmer moments 
he could have wished had been left unsaid. 

But he would not own, even to himself, that 
he had been in the wrong, only he was doubly 
attentive to his wife, and tried by every 
means in his power to distract her thoughts 
from her banished son. 

He was scarcely successful in his efforts. 
Lady Alicia was very quiet, never railing at 
or reproaching him ly for hi 
to his disobedient heir, but there was a look 





than any amount of verbal reproach would 
have been for him to bear, and he fancied he 
could see her getting paler day by day, fading 
away as it were before his very eyes. 
Meanwhile Dadley had returned to Pengarth 


the case. The girl was very 
innocent, and in that remote vi 
foundling. She had no idea that she would be 
looked down upon by the haughty Squire of 
Crewsdon. Lady Alicia had been so kind 
and gentle to her on her rare visits to Pen- 
garth that she had been delighted at the 
thought of living in the same house with so 
fair and ious a mother-in-law. How 
could he her that now he could not take 
; her to Crewsdon Hall as his bride, that in- 
stead of being the wife of a rich man he 
— only make her the wife of a struggling 
one 
| Yet it must be done, and he would leave it 
to her to say whether she would still become 
his, now that he was poor, or——” but he 
could not follow that train of thought. What 
| would life be to him withoat Ellaline's love 





in her eyes which was harder for him to meet | bh 





in a not very joyous state of mind. He rather | 
shrank from telling Ellaline the true state of . 
ileless, and | 
ge had never | 
heard a word of scorn because she was a@, 








eT 


and companionship? A dreary waste, 
wretched existence, which the sooner it tes 





rage | ended the better it would be for him. 


Bathe need not have feared. Ellaline loyeq 
him for himself alone, not for what he had, 
She did not fear poverty, she had never becy 
accustomed to the luxuries of life. The only 
things that grieved her were that she would 
not be able to see his mother, and give her 
the affection of a daughter, and that his loys 
for her should estrange him from his father, 
and deprive him of the companionship of his 
loved mother. 

‘* What harm I have done you,” she agaid, 
half sorrowfally, when at last he had disclosed 
the facts to her. It would have been better 
for you had we never met. How you mnt 


“I regret the estrangement, darling, cer. 
tainly, but if I live to bea hundred I should 
never regret having met you. I wish I could 
put you in the position that ought rightfully 
to be yours when you become my bride; but, 
Ellaline, you will have to be content with 
very modeat establishment indeed, instead of 
being mistress of a grand old mansion.” 

‘*I should not care what sortof a home it 
is if only you are there, Dudley,” she said, 
softly. ‘In fact, I think I should be happier 
in a tiny cottage than amid all the splendour 
of Crewsdon Hall, for you would seem to be 
ali mine then, and, do you know——”” 

“‘ Well, Ellaline?"’ 

“T have sometimes felt a tiny bit afraid of 
meeting your father.” 

* There is no need any longer for your fear, 
my darling. Henceforth, the paths trodden 
by my father and myself will lie far apart,” 
Dadley caid, with a slight laugh that was not 
altogether mirthfal. 

* Bat your mother, Dadley ? It will he terti- 
ble for you never to see her again. Would it 
not be better to give me up?" in a hesitating 
voice. 

“I will never give you up,” he returned, 
calmly; ‘and, dear, my mother knows and 
approves of my determination. I may not see 
her, but I shall certainly take some means of 
communicating with her, and letting her know 
that all is well with us. Ellaline,” suddenly 
changing his tone, “how soon can you b 
ready to come with me, to give yourself into 
my keeping for aye?” 

Ellaline was no society young lady to hang 
back and blush and stammer at this direct 
question. She raised her lovely eyes, fall of 
trust and faith in her lover, to his as she said, 
simply, yet earnestly,— 

“TI am yours, Dadley. I will marry you 
when and where you please.” f 

He gathered her to him and kissed her 


his harshness | fondl, 


“Tal claim that promise on my return,” 


C) 6 

“Are you going away again? You have 
only tosh enna” she exclaimed, in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

“ Yes, dear,” he returned, gravely. ‘I must 
go up to London to-morrow and consult my 
solicitors about the small fortane I inherit 
from a relative. I have never troubled to in- 
quire into it before, bat now that itis all I can 
endow you with I mnat needs see to it. But. 
Ellaline, to-night is oars; let us enjoy it a8 
though there were no cares or troubles in store 
for us. Let us paint the fatareas we wo! 
fain have it, a pathway strewn with roses, and 
never @ thorn to mar ita sweetness, and forget 
that such things as evil passions and sande 
. a of thele i din aration 02 

spite of ¢ mpending sep 

the arson, and the peers. of all Dad- 
ley’s faith had cost him, neither of the lovers 
ever forgot that evening spent together, with 
the silvery moon throwing her radiance over 
everything, and lighting up rock and boulder, 

littering sand and murmuring sea with 6 
fairy brilliance inexpressibly beautifal. 

The next day Dadley lefs, bat before he 
went he had a short conversation with a 
Polwhil, who had changed from a Dial, 
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‘ -natared, if somewhat supersti- 
—_ Tam into a silent, tacitarn man, 

Some of the sailors declared he was be- 
witched, that he mast have come across the 
water witch, who was supposed to haunt one 
of the caverns, and once in every ten years 
was permitted to cast hers over any un- 
jacky individual who should venture into her 


main. 
joeat old Ben only smiled knowingly when 
these remarks were made tohim. He did not 
say 60 openly, for he had grown fond of the 
peautiful maiden who nursed him so tenderly 
when he was ill, and seemed to shed sunshine 
over his declining years ; but he was positively 
certain that it was Ellaline who had bewitched 
the strong man, and he was not far wrong. 
it was she who had changed the whole current 
of Luke Polwhil’s life, and taken from him all 
unwittingly, the negative happiness that had 
onoe been Lis, and left in its place a never- 
ending pain. 

“ The laass couldna help it, she were boun’ 
ter do it,” the old man thought, but never, to 
his honour be it said, did he give the slightest 
hint to Ellaline that such was his belief, and 
the girl never dreamed that her kind protector 
ever looked upon her in any other light than 
that of a daughter. 

Dadley’s communication to Polwhil was 
but brief. He told him that his supposition had 
been correct, and that the Squire utterly re- 
tased to receive Ellaline ag his daughter.in- 
law, that this had not changed his own deter- 
mination to marry her, and that he should 
return ag soon as he had settled the business 
which took him away and demand her from 
her guardian’shands. Meanwhile, he 
Luke to gaard and watch over his treasure in 
his absence, 

This Polwhil promised faithfully to do. Ié 
was part of the penance he had set himeelf 
for tbe murderous designs he had once, ina 
moment of frenzy, entertained against his un- 
—- rival ; that he would do everything 
to farther that rival's happiness in helping to 


vently, yet hopelessly loved. 

He recognised now how unsuitable an union 
between himself and Ellaline would have 
been, though his love was strong as death, 
and had well-nigh proved as cruel as the grave. 
But there was yet time, and he would atone 
for his sin. 

Dadley was detained much longer than he 
expected, bat he wrote loving letters to Hila- 
lina—letters which she treasured fondly, and 
every word of which she knew by heart. 

A few days after Dudley Crewsdon had 
gone to London, Luke announced to old Ben, 
who had somewhat recovered his health, 
though he was too feeble to do any work, that 
- should be absent from Pengarth for a few 

aya, 

_The-old man said nothing, but chuckled to 
himself knowingly, ‘‘Oh! it was plain, the 
laad "—Luke was over forty—“ the laad were 
bewitched, he were goin’ ter spend ’ia earnins 
on a gran’ weddin’ eg: oe fur the laas. Waal, 
it did not matter; he, Ben, was near the end 
a’ ‘is days, an’ if the laad chose ter spend ‘is 
‘i 8 on the bit laas,'’e would not prevent 

im!” 


But for once old Ben's gsagacity was at 
fault, 


Luke was not going to buy a wedding- 
eg His destination was Orewsdon 


— him went a parcel wry carefally done 


Pog he arrived he boldly asked to see the 
1 ° 

The gorgeous, powdered footman eyed this 
Strange arrival in doubt. 
“The Squire were at home,” he acknow- 
edged, in answer to Polwhil’s demand; “ but 
‘he fack were, her ladyship were very ill, and 
he didn't think the master would see anyone, 
he Were that distracted.” 

‘Her ladyship ill! All the more reason I 
Suld see ’im at onct,” Luke cried, eagerly. 


maay bea matter o' life an’ deth ! ” 

Thus adjared, the gorgeous footman con- 
descended to take the message, and was rather 
surprised when he received orders to admit 
the man to the Squire’s study at once, 

Squire Crewsdon was already regretting 
that he had sent Dadley away so summarily. 
It was the cause of his wife's relapse into 
illness, and he could not bear to see her wist- 
fal eyes, or hear her call out in her sleep for 
the beloved son whom he had banished. 

He was half-inclined to send for Dadley, so 
that his presence might soothe and solace his 
mother back to health. 

Bat the Crewsdon pride forbade; he could 
not be the first to take the initiative at recon- 
ciliation. 

Bat here was a way out of the difficulty 
without lowering his pride, for, of course, this 
messenger from Pengarth must come from his 
son,; and he was ready to receive Dadiey 
back on the same footing, provided, of course, 
that he would give up the nameless girl he had 
intended making his bride. 

The Squire would not have been so ready to 
meet any advances from his son had it not 
been for his wife's condition. 

Lady Alicia was very ill, and he feared that 
were it to go onit might take a fatal tarn. 

He knew the best, in fact, the only medi- 
cine for her would be her son's presence, and 
that was why he told the footman to admit 
Luke Polwhil. 

The latter looked round in surprise at the 
grandeur of the house and ita appointments, 
the marble staircase, the beautifal statues, the 
velvet pile carpets into which the feet sank, 
the massive furniture and magnificent pic- 
tures made a deep impresssion on him, accus- 
tomed as he was to the pinched space and 
ae accommodation of the cottage at Pen. 
garth. 

“ He giives aul this oop far her!” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘He mun lave her aulmost as much 
as I does, buat-——”’ 

Here his reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of the Squire. 

“You come from Pengarth. I presume you 
have a message for me from my son?” he said, 
in coldly polize tones. 

Luke Polwhil eyed him steadily. 

So this was the terrible Squire Crewsdon of 
whom he had haard. He did not look so very 
formidable. 

“TI be coom frae Pengarth,” he returned, 
slowly, ‘right enuff; but Maister Dadley did 
not send me.” 

“Then may I ask to what I owe the honour 
of this visit?'’ the Squire said, in his stiffest 
manner. 

‘I danno bout the honour, but I coom ‘ere 
ter ave a plain talk wi'ee,”’ 

** Will you have the goodness to explain?” 

“Ees. Ye've made oop yer mind not to 
let Maister Dadley marry the laas a’ ‘is 
choice?’ 

“Sir,” said the Squire haughtily, “my 
private affsirs can be no business of yours. 
You say you do not come from my son. 
Permit me to wish you good-day."’ 

** Hoold haard, Squoire, I coom a long 
distance ter see ye; ye're not agoin' wi’out 
listenen ter whaat I hev ter say.” 

Squire Crewsdon paused with his hand 
upon the door. 

After all perhaps it would be better to hear 
what the fellow had to say. ‘Go on,’ he said 
curtly, ‘but be brief; my wife is unwell, and 
I muat return to her shorély.” 

‘‘ Aye; happen she misses her son. Ye 
need'nt froon, I could see how she luved ’im 
wen she were at Pengarth, but whaat I 
waants ter say t’ you’es this. That bit laass 
who,” he stopped suddenly. A mist seemed 
to come before his eyes. His Ellaline, his 
wait from the sea, alas! his no longer, it was 
for her sake that he had taken this journey — 

‘* Well, sir,” the Squire cried impatiently. 

‘* Wait a minute. See here, Squire,” and 
rapidly unrolling the parcel he had brought 





“Tell 'im thaat somzone frae Pengarth wants 


with him Luke displayed the tiny clothes, 


ter speak t'’im. Harry, maan, I tell ye itjand the pearl-embroidered shawl in which 


Ellaline had been wrapped when found. 

‘‘T gee, returned the Squire ioily, “bat, my 
good man, it was useless your bringing those 
things here for me to purchase, they are noi 
of the least use to me.” 

‘I did not bring them here to sell,’’ said 
Luke, quietly. “Nay,” as the Squire made 
& movement as if to leave him, ‘‘jast hear 
me for a few moments. See, are they not fine ? 
Wal, these belong to your son’s promised wife. 
They shoow she does not belang to the common 
people, but to quality like your sen ?” 

** Mr,—Mr.—Ah ! Polwhil, thank you,” in his 
blandest tones. ‘‘ Really I take not the slightest 
interest in those things you have been good 
enough to bring all this distance. I oannot 
stay avy longer, allow me to wish you good 
morning.” 

And that was all the result of poor Luke's 
heroic attempt to further the welfare of his 
rival, and the girl he loved so truly. 

It was with a heavy heart that he returned 
to Pengarth with the articles he had treasured 
for so many years. His journey had been 
useless, and he could not make atonement for 
the sin he had contemplated. But though 
Luke did not knowit, is was not altogether 
in vain that he had had that interview with 
Squire Crewsdon. It is probable that the 
latter would have thought no more about it, 
had it not been for the terrible decline in his 
wife's health. She became delirious, and in 
her delirium was constantly oalling upon her 


son. 

The doctors assured the half-distracted 
husband that the only thing to save her life 
was the presence of her son, 

Bat how was this to be accomplished? He 
did not know where Dadley was, and even 
if he shonld succeed in finding him would he 
return to Crewsdon Hall after he had been 
driven from it. Ah! Yes, his heart told 
him that nothing would keep Dadley from 
his mother’s side if he knew her life depended 
on his presence. Bat if he sued to Dadley 
he must make some concessions himself. _ 
What was that the Cornishman had said 
some days before when he was there. The 
girl might be of gentle birth after all, and, 
well, as he | at his wife’s drawn, 
pinched features, and listened tc her incessant 
cries for Dudley, her life was of the most 
importance to him. If Alicia were taken from 
him he should soon follow, and then there 
would be no obstacle to Dadley’s marrying 
Ellaline. 

He would go himself to Pengarth, he sup- 
posed his son would be there, Hé could do 
nothing here, his wife was in competent 
hands, and seemed more restless and ill at ease 
in his presence. He stooped over and kissed 
the feverish brow. 

“‘ My darling wife, I go to bring Dudley to 
you,” he said, looking wistfully for some sign 
of recognition in her eyes, but she only moaned, 
‘“‘Dadley, Dudley, where is he? Why does he 
not come before it is teo late?’ and reproach- 
ing himself bitterly, the Squire hurried 
away. 

On the beach at Pengarth, seated near her 
favourite spot, was Ellaline. Very fair she 
looked in the brilliant sunshine, fair and sweet 
enough to excuse almost any folly on the part 
of # man to win her, and so thought even the 
haughty Squire of Crewsdon as he gazed upon 
her, himself unseen. p 

Surely the man Polwhil was right, and 
that delicate loveliness must be descended 
from a long line of ancestors. He had been 
to the cottage first, and had been told there 
that Dadley was still away, and that Ellaline 
was on the sea-shore alone. “ 

Refasing Polwhil's offer to take him to 
her, he found his way from the directions 
Luke gave him, and was obliged to owa that 
in appearance at least Ellaline was worthy to 
be the wife of even the head of the house of 
Crewsdon. 

He hesitated as to how he should address 
her. This girl with her patrician beauty and 
delicate grace was a very different sort of 
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person from the rustic country maiden he had 
expected te isee. 

Fora momentor eo he hesitated, then the 
remembrance of his wife urged him to action. 
Raising his hat and bowing with as courtly a 
grace as though he had. :been addressing a 
duchess, he said, “Pardon me, bni I think 
you must be the:young lady of whem I amin 
search. Is yonr name Hilaline?”’ 

At the first sound of a voice the girl started 
to her-fest, a.glad.amile o ing her fair 
face; for amoment.shethenght it was Dudley 's 
voice, then as. she cawa stranger, thelight died 
out of her eyes, and the soft flash faded from 
her cheeks. 


‘* Yea; I am-Ellaline,”’ she answered simply, 
at the same time wondering who this stramger 
who knew-her name could be. 

Then will you tell me where I may-write 
to.or see my son Dadley? His—his mother is 
— and I would take him to-her.ere.it is 
too late." ; 

“You ate Dadiley's father?'’ Lilaline ex- 
claimed, too astonished to.eay anything elee. 

« Yes, child, for my. wife's .seke, be mercifal, 
she always loved you.. I—I have wronged you, 
bat you will net.keepacon from. his. dying 
mother's side;’’ the Squire sid, brokenly. He 
had been humbled indeed when he could thus 
plead to the nameleas girl he had once swern 
—— never, with his consent, become his.son's 
wife. 

“* Lady: Alicia: dying? Ohi it cannotdel’’ 
Ellaline cried,-sorrowfally, as: the tears started 
to her eyes. ‘She was so good, so kind, to 
me,"’ 


“She wasam angel if ever there: were -one . 
on earth. Child, you will help meto ave , 


her?” 

*Dwill de anything:you wish; Hllaline 
said, gently. 

“ You—yeucwill after what I have said 
against you? ‘Give me myson's addnesa, Stay, 
thongh, Ellaline—you.willlet mecall'you so?— 
you write to his vat ones,.and bid chim come 
to meet youat Crewsdon Halil,” 

‘At Gnewadon. Hall?’ she. echoed. he- 
wildered. 

** Yea; child, bid him not tarry, for his 
mother'swake. Yon swill not refuse .to come 


Thia was Dadleyisfather who.spoke,. Eila- 
line did:not Jong, exist: bis pleading. Atter 
writimg the Jetser, her preparations did not 
take long, and she was soon on her way to the 
Crewadon’s.ancestral home with ‘the haughty 
oldimen, whose pride had been 20 hambled by 
affiuction ” 


She would not.leave withont asking Luke's 
adviesimpon. the, matter.  Polsyhil, thongh he. 
knew that now indeed he would be saparated 
from her for ever, bravely;concasded his. pain, 
and it was owing to his.counse's that ahe went 
with her, proapective father-in-law. What ihe 
had failed) to do Lady Alicia’s dangerong ill. 
ness-had effected, Elaline andDadley would 
be happy now, while he—a, sob rose.in his 
throat, which he resolutely choked down— 
he wonld not mar the bri of her fu. 
ture by showing one trace of the agony he felt 
at. the thought, of the joyless: years,that 
stretched before him, He was. only a..rough 
fisherman, bathe, was of the sinff.of which 
martyrs are.made, 

He did indeed shrink back, when, Bilaline, 
after haying kissed old Ben, who. was .in his 
eacend childhood, thraw her arma round his 
brawny neck and kissed him repeatedly, call: 
ing hima the best of fathers, and telling him 
thas he must give her away at her wedding. 

Each of those kiases,so innocently given, 
seamed to barn, hisyragged cheek ag thongh it 
had been branded. with a red-hot iron, and it 
was almost a relief to him when the train 
bore them away, end he conld indulge his 
grief alone, Henceforth there was nothing 
in the world for him to live for. 

Ben's sapsratitions prophecy had come érue. 
The child he had saved Jong years hefore had 


sea, 
Eledine’s letter bidding 
summons. 


were reconciled. 
** How is she? " were his first words. 
“ A shade better,’’ was his father’s answer. 
‘And Ellaline ?” 


rejoiced at those words, It 
Squire would no longer his marriage. 


tinued, “that your moth 


than all the docter's:mediaine. 


wife's unknown birth. 
Nor did he. 


quiries to ascertain, if possible, her 8, 
bat-without avail; nothing wee ever di 

If she-had been & gea-ny ‘as daughtaer,. 3- 
caped from a palace of 
the ceean, there could not have.been less trace 
found.as to who she ‘was or»where she came 
from ; but none the less was her father-in-law 
proud of the sensation she created when, on 
her marriage, she was presented. at Court by 
the still beantifal Lady Alicia. 

For the Squire had been right. Dadley’s 
presence seemed to have a magical effect upon 
his mother. She slowly bnt surely regained 
her health and spirita, tended as she was by 
Hilaline’s loving care, and the prond. master 
of Crewsdon could not but. acknowledge to 
himeelf that his prospective danghter-in-law 

in all gentle, feminine. attributes. 

At last came the day when Dadley and 
Ellaline were united by the Reverend. Mark 
Fenten in the private chapel attached to 
Crewsdon Hall, 

Many fair brides had been seen from: time 
todime in. that ancient chapel, but never a 
fairer one did| the sun, glinting #hrough the 
stained-glass windows, shine upon:than the 
one who breathed,.so softly:the vows that gave 
her into Dadley’s keeping for life, 

In spite.of EMaline's: wish, Luke Polwhil was 
not present at. her marriege.. Though she and 
Dadley.had gone down to Pengarth specially 
= ask him, they could not alter his determina. 
tion. 

‘*Na, na!” he said, shaking his head. ‘I 
suld ony be oot 0’ plaace’mang y’ere fine 
frens. I doan't want tercdisgraace yer.” 

“ What nonsense, dear old Luke! As if you 
could: disgrace anyone, You will come? I 
will take no denial from you who have been 
my best friend,’’-bat he was proof against her 
coaxing. She shonld not be jeered at .on ac- 
count of her humble friends. 

Seoretly, Squire. Crewsdon was delighted 
when, he learned the failure of their - mis- 
Bion. 

Polwhil was.a.very good fellow,in-his place, 
but he;would rather not see him among the 
guests at his son’s wedding. 

Aa part of her bridal robe Ellaline wore the 
beautiful shawl in which she had been enve- 
loped when found. 

Time had not yellowed thesilky fabric, nor 
tarnished the lustre of the -pearla which had 
been embroidered into.it, 

The Conrt. dressmaker who received the 





worked him the worst harm which woman 


order for her tronsseau went into reptares 
over the lovely material. 


can work man, and she had done it ail.uan- 
wittingly. To the hour of :her-death: Ellaline 
would never know of the consuming passion 
Luke's heart hore for her—his waif from the 


Dadley's astonishment may he better 
imagined than deseribed when he received 
him meet her at 
Crewsdon Hall,: where hissmother lay danger- 
onsly ill; bat he lostno time in obeping the 


The Squire met him at the door,and by the /appsarance as heir 
cordial clasp of his hand Dadley knew: they 


** Do you know, my boy,” the old man con- 
i er-began to improve 
from the time I brought EWaline here, now 
three days.ago? - She is conscious, and I be- 
liéve your presence will do more to restore her | cottage, 


————S 
If only she conld procure some. more of jt 
_ ae en ae she 
ever 5eeR ADY even apprwachi 
it in beanty, oto 
cisgeh gutless abegioastiaion ene 
ost p isppiness, idoliaed b 
husband as she waa, | ay 
a sree peaieatietbielon, and 
even the haughty old Squire grew very fond o! 
his son’s wife. es: " , 
Indeed, after a Joyely: boy. had.made hi: 
to all these broad lands, 


‘‘Is with her mother,”” How Dadley’s:heart | Heptarchy, omsome like, remete» period, and 
assured him the 


was never tirediof extolling her 
Yet, amid allcher bappiness, Hilaline had 
one regret. , 
This was that Luke Polwhil had driftea 
entirely out of her life. 
While old Ben hi he: had -stayed .at the 
tending him and indulging all his 


No werd of pardon passed between the two}did about.a year after Milaline’s, isge— 
men, but they understood one another, and 
Dadley knew that he would never hear again 
anything from his father on the score of his 


maar 
Luke paid a second and last Siaitrt-Aleoweten 
Hall to tell them he had sold:the cottage, and 
was going to try hia fortunes:in.a foreign tani, 
and to bid them farewell—an eternal farewell, 


1 
The Squire, who, from the ex- |-a3 it proved; for thongh, in .angwer to her 
treme fineness of the closhes.in whiehshe mas 
found, was almost as assured of her gentle | to:time,drom: 
birth as Polwhil himself, set. on foot many in- jueither Dadley nor Ealinesever again beheld 


pete saa eee #0: write from time 


or alos bawideerisved atthia ely. Sh 
"pow i sincerely. She 
often wondened. whether head been drowned 


and coral under }at sea,or whether his bones. were bleaching 


on the rcorshing desert sand, beneath a. blaz- 
Sedils tun Set maeoanpel ies Hapeloss:lore 
it was memory ; 

for her whieh had eo ar voluntary 
exile, even while he hungered for the sight of 
her face,the sound of her soft voice ; how he 
feared that if he remained be might one day 
reveal it to: her; and how, sometimes, he 
thought—though. ‘these, imements ware rare 
indeed—it been batter for him had 
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FACETLA. 


Tun, best. place. to find. the “whirled” of 
society ia in the ball-room. 

Ep: “ What are you doing. nowadays?” 
Harry: “I'm engaged.in a rather ticklish 
business.” Ed: ‘* Courting?” 

Lawyer: “I have my opinion of you.” 
Citizen: “ Well; you can ‘keepit, ‘Tho last 
Opinion I got from you-cozt me fifty pounds.” 

“Tl take my bat, waiter.” “ What kind 
of a hat wasit, sir?” “A new. silk one.” 
“Sorry, sir; but all the new hats were taken 
sonte timie ago.” 

Wire: ‘I hope you are pleaged with those 
slippers, darling?’ Husband (hesitatingly) : 
“‘Yes,dear. I’m so glad I learned.to walk 02 
snowshoes when I was a boy.” 

Ax Unusvan Orronzomiryi—Clara : “ Why 
did you introduce thaf.young man to me? 
Didn't you know that he is deaf and dumb?’ 

Ethel: “ Yes,.dear; bat Ithoughtit gave you 
a splendid opportunity to do all the talking. 

Sxe: “I sorry your sister is not here, Mr. 
Blunt,” Mr. Blunt: “She didn’t feelqnite 
able, She went to the cooking echool this 
morning, and you know, after the girls get 
ene cooking, they have to eat: what they've 
ma e,”” 

Mrs. Brypz: “ Dear me ! I've quite spoiled 
that batch of biscuits. What had I better 
do—give em to the poor?” Mr. Bryde: “ No, 
dear—no; ‘not if you Jove the poor. J ast 
whittle them down 4 little, and save them ‘0 
patch up rat-holes,’’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Evenvone will be sorry to hear that Prin- 
cess Christian is very much troubled with 
her eyes, and that her journey to” Wiesbaden 
ig mainly prompted -by,.the desire to place 

again under: thea.caze of the celebrated 
ooulist from. whom she-derived a certain 
amount of relief‘in the summer, It is to be 
hoped that the Princess's visit to Wiesbaden 
se be attended with greater success, and 
that she will return.to us fully restored to 
health, ‘This foreed- retirement to one-like 
Princess Christian is little short of torture. 

Tan eXvimpress Kugenie has certainly 
shown great taste in Jaying outlargesums of 
money on her new palatial reaidence.at Farn- 
borough. Her Majesty keeps. ap her friendiy 
relations with Sir Bvelyn Wood, the Com- 
mandant.at Aldershot, hard by, and it seems 
a real pleasure. to her to interchange ideas 
with ope who,is,s0. nearly linked with the 
munaes ofthe eee » Peinee: ~ ial, 
Part of presage ‘property is: Jaid' out 
in buildings fora monastery a3 well as 
a convent, exected at the. expense of the 
Empress. Curiously enough, there is a sub- 
terranean passage connecting these two 
institutions. 

More than one French journal, has lately 
disonseed the advisability of the. early mar- 
risge of Prinoe Albert Vioter, and has offered 
him a choice of wives, more remarkable for 
ita variety than its selection. The latest.ang- 
gestion, is. that Oar Prince's eldest should 
eepouse the Grand Dachess. Xepia, eldest 
daughter of the Czar, who, unfortunately, is 
only just. fourteen years old: In the first 
place, Prinee..Albert. Victor..is.in no. hurry to 
marry; next the. match: ig unsuit- 
able from every point of view; and, lastly, 
the fature bride: of the Prince. has already 
been fixed upon in-“' family conclave solemnly 
asaembled,’” and the annonnoement.of the 
selection is merely a matter of months, when 
Parliament ‘will be: called upon to set the 
couple up in housgkeeping. 

Tuere has been a wedding lately among 
the Tarkish Princesses, Two ofthe Sultan’s 
family were married: last month ; and. here, 
also, presents to the guests andfriends of the 
“happy couples ’” were-the order of the day. 
The Grand Vizier got. a:magnificent rivitre of 
diamonds; and.the:-Sheik-nl-Iclam received a 
thousand pounds.in hard gash. 

Owe good reeult of the abdication of King 
Milan is that Qaeen Nathalie will at once 
return to Servia. She will take.wp. her resi- 
dence at Kragujevatz, and will no longer be 
teparated from her son. What isto be the 
future of the lady who monopolises the ex- 
King's affections is not yet known, Ramour 
has it that she.is trying to peramade her lover 
to migrate to Paris, where she could head his 
table, and share-his pleasures withont being 
new by. the, persons. of that.easy.going 

Tar Duc. d’Aumale fa to be permitted to 
re-enter Rrance, and His, Royal Highness is 
already making anrangements and giving 
orders for-his abodein Paris. Of course, as 
he is. going bagk, during the Exhibition his 
residence will be the chief cantre of attraction 
to all that ia best in the most. aristooratic 
spheres of Paris, and'the Duc being perfectly 
Well aware of this, is giving very extensive 
orders in consequence. Henri of Orleans ia 
indeed the: most amiableand charming Prince 
belonging-to the branche cadette, and has little 
or nothing in, him, of, the .bourgevis, element 
which went so fap to make poor old: Louis 
Philippe and his.umbrella so unpopwlar with 
the romantic.and ‘volatile Paniaians. Not 
only ig the Dac s thorough man of the warld 
aud the most, delightfal: bathe possesses 
to& most eminent degree that art which 
Seems nowadays almost to be lost, of being a 
bon vivant in the most comprehensive sense 
he. the term, without ever allowing his bien 

“wre to degenerate into anythiag-approsching 


STATISTICS. 


Tre United States hag seven hundred rail- 
roads. They employ 500,000 pereons. 

Or 26,000. criminals arrested in Paris, 
16,000 had not attained the age of twenty. 

Tx one hundred years England has aided her 
merchant ships to the smount of £55,000,000, 
and her private shipyards to, the amount of 
£20,000,000. 

Next to theology, law probably has done 
more than any other science in keeping the 
printer busy. It has been compnied that it 
requires from seventy thousand to eighty 
thousand printed pages every year to publish 
what is known a3 “reported cases” of the 
American and English courts, This, how- 
ever, is. bat.a small portion. of the work done 
by the printer, Every year adds to the 
shelves of our law libraries about two hundred 
books, large octaves, in the shape of volumes 
of statnte law, digests, elementary work, Xo. 
The printing and proof-reading of this vast 
body of literature must be most carefully done. 
Hence law books, asa general thing, are ex- 
pensive things, anda law library which con- 
tains no more than seven thousand volumes 
may be easily worth ten thousand pounds. 





GEMS. 


WE confess small faults inorder to insinuate 
that we have no great ones, 

_ THE feeble tremble before opinion, the fool- 
ish defy it, the wise judgeit, the skilful direct 
it. 

CHEERFULNESSis an excellent wearing quality. 
It has been called the bright weather of the 
heart. 

It is only those who have character and 
principle themselves who are qualified to 
praise character in. others. 

Heatn isthe onlyriches'that a man ought 
to set a value on, for withont it all men are 
poor, let their estates. be.what:they: will. 


Morar conrage will always rank higher than 
physical. Theone).is adaily necessity, while 
the other may be required only in emer- 
gencies., 


HODSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Rice Gzeus.—One cup cold boiled rice, one 
egg, one cup milk, one saltepoonfal salt, one 
cup flour. Bake in hot gem pans that have 
been well buttered. 

Sanpine Tosast.—Pat the sardines in a hot 
plate, with a little of the oil, cover and heat. 
Then season with cayenne, salt anfl Iemon 
jniee. Serveon.toast. Theoil isadded, and 
the sardines covered to prevent their drying- 
up. 

Cuicren Croqvettrs.—One cup cold roast 
ehitken, one-half cup staffing, one egg, salt 
and pepper. Chop the chicken very fine, and 
mix it well with the stnffing and egg. Cook 
one.tablespocafal of flour in one tablespoon- 
fal of hot batter, add-enough hot milk gradu- 
ally to make it thick, and mix ‘with the 
chicken, adding salt and pepper to taste. 
When. cold and hard, shape: into rolls.and 
cover with fine bread orambs, roll in beaten 
£58 a crumbs, and fry one miante in very 





Hor Yeast.—One-half cup hops, one quart 
boiling water, one cup, flour, one-quarter cup 
suger, one tablespoonful salt, one:cup. yeast or 
one compressed yeast oake. Steep ‘the 3 
in the boiling water five minutes, then strain 
off the hop lignos into. the flonr, sngar and 
waltwhich have been ‘thoroughly mixed 
together, and ‘let it ‘boil about a minute, 
stirring all the time. When cool, add the 
yeast, cover slightly,and.set ina warm place 
to rise; and when light and foamy, bottle 





vulgarity, 


MISOELLANEOUS. 


Rosktn urges strongly.and forcibly that tho 
excellence of man does not depend up2n the 
standing or scale of his profession or occupa- 
tion, whatever it may be; and he impresses 
upon every man the duty not to rise out of 
his profes3ion into another supposedly higher 
one, but to make himself and his vocation 
better and higher by his noble efforts within 
its sphere. 


Tat delightful Frenchman, Max O'Rell, 
says inhis book about the United Statee : 
American women generally enjoy that second 
youth which Nature bastows alsoon numbers 
of French women. At forty they bloom 
cut intoa more-mejestic beanty. The eyes 
retain their fire and lustre, the skin doas not 
wrinkle, the hands, neck and arms remain 
firm and white, 


Ty all right courses of life a man resolntely 
desirous. of becoming a wiser, a  boetter- 
informed, better. disciplined, more uséfub 
individual, will find his thonghta, both of 
the end and the way,get clearer as he proceeds 
in his. work. He sees: more traly and more 
brightly what it ia he wants; he sees more 
fully the means for its attginment; and with 
better prospect: both of the end and way, there 
comes increased motive for the self-improving 
effort of the journey. 


Tue Friant or Insecrs.—Some insects use 
all four wings in flight, such, for. example, as 
the dragon flies, bees, wasps, and may-flies. 
Some, like the beetles, loousts, and the ““hemip- 
tera,’ or half-winged inseets, only use tho 
hind, pair of wings for flight, the first pair 
being greatly thickened, and forming covers 
called ‘elytra,’ beneath which the flying 
wings can be sheltered when not in use. In 
many insects, such as the common bluebottle 
fly and the gnat tribe, one pair of winge 
appears: to have vanished altogether ; but in 
reality they are only undeveloped, and still 
existinarudimentary form, In the case of the 
bluehottle, shey-form tiny *‘ alu!m,” or winglets 
while in the case of the gnat they are 
shrivelled up into a pair of little slender 
spikes, the tips of which are knobbed. These 
rudimentary wings are called ‘‘ halteres,”’ or 
balancers; and small as.they.are, and insig- 
nifieamt.aathey appear tobe, they exercise so 
powerfal an influence on the flight, that if 
ons of them be ont off, the insect. seems quite 
unable to. guide its course, The halteres are 
very conspicuous in any of the insects which 
are familiar to us under the'title of “ daddy- 
long-legs,’’ and their stracture can easily be 
made out with an ordinary pocket lens. 


A Ticrr_ Frianrenep sy 4 Movsz.—A 
traveller gives the following anecdote of a 
tiger. kept.at the British Residency at Cal- 
cutta. “ Bat what annoyed-him far. more 
than our poking him with a stick, or tan- 
talizing him with shins of beef or legs of 
mutton, wos introducing a monie into hia 
cage.. No fine lady ever exhibited moro 
terror .at the sight cf a spider, than this 
magnificent royal tiger betrayed on seeing 
a mouse. Our mischievous plan was to tio 
the little animal: by a string to the end of a 
long pole, and thrust it close tothe tiger's 
nose. The moment he saw it lhe leapsd to 
the oppesite side,and when the. mouse was 
made to run near him, he jammed himself 
into.a corner and stood'trembling and roar- 
ing.in euch an ecstasy of fear that we were 
always obliged to desist, in pity to the poor 
Jorute. Sonretimes we insisted on-his passing 
over, thespot where the anconscians little mouse 
zen backwards and forwards. Foradong time, 
however, we could not get him to move; til! 
at length by the help of a stick we obliged 
him to.stant ; bnt instead of pacing Icisurely 
eoress his den, or of making:a detour to 
avoid the object: of his alarm, he generally 
took a kind of flying leap, so high as nearly 
to bring his back in contact with the roof 
of hig cage.” 





and keep in a cool place. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. D.—We would gladly aid you if we could, but we 
know of no remedy. 


A. C.—The word wealth first occurs in Genesis, 
chapter xxxiv., verse 29. 


F. 8. N. W.—No knowledge of any instrument of the 
kind for the purpose stated. 


P, R.—The dust of mesrschaum is the best article 
known with which to polish meerschaum pipes. 


M. G. A—Kibble is the name of a large bucket for 
raising ore out of mines, It is also written kibhal. 


B.S. D.—1 A fancy box of stationery would be an 
appropriate present on the occasion referred to. 2 
Yes. 


M. 8. T.—Try clear water and white castile soap. 
Apply first with fine flannel and afterwards rub dry and 
polish with chamoisskin. Use no acids. 


H. N.—Your landlord can easily put in a distress for 
the amount of the arrears of rent. Under the circum- 
stances, however, stated by you we should think upon 
your making a proper application he would refrain from 
80 doing. 


L. M. M—To transfer engravings to paper, place the 
engraving for a few seconds over the vapour of iodine. 
_ a slip of white Pa. in a weak solution of starch, 
and when , lay slip upon the engraving, and 
place both for a few minutes under 
; = oe oy on the 

it tes to Mi appearance, 

used, as, ‘' I differ from you in t, weight, and com- 
plexion.” If the difference were a difference of opinion, 
then with should be used, as, ‘‘I differ with you as to 
the real truth of that matter.” 


D. D. N.—Some of the new songs certainly are not 
worth one moment's considera’ ; they are so stupid 
that one cannot resist throwing them aside and return- 
i 
inte P 
than Moore's ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer ?” 


E. C. H. T.—A good leather polish is made as follows : 
‘Take two ounces of mutton suet, six ounces of 


@ press, 





d $ together ; turpentine. 
Lay it on the leather with a sponge, and polish off with 
abrush. It is an excellent polish for harness or leather 
in any form. 

Moss Rosz.—In South America, Spain, Italy, and 
Sabupe ts easustp tbe cuae «f seakthneng: hele & 

assume cares 
her degree than those living in 
proposin; to ~ > ~~ LA > wat ~ 

age g © marry » 
who would try to quicnato bento dp 80 must be 
snvelealiy afool. At that be + life she Pa 

ysicaly nor mentally ca) le o forming - 
acting duties of a wife. Y 7” 


many hours a day being 
others may require six mon 
the mechanism of the machine 
required quickly and well, 





mime per pyr mt! 


y 

by taking four of 
soda to one pound of chloride of hme Ramm 
water. Put the sal-soda into a vessel over 
add one gallon of boiling water; let it boil for ten 
fifteen minutes; then add the chloride of lime by 
throwing it, free from lumps, into the soda water. 
— pour into a jug or large bottle and cork 


G. H. A.—The effect produced 








can It, for inst a 
a piece of steel is made red hot and then plunged into 
water, it becomes hard and brittle when cold, and 
, thought slightly, increased in bulk. Reheat 
and allow it to cool slowly, and it again be- 
comes soft and as before. If it is again re- 
heated, but not to redness, and suddenly cooled, it is 
still further softened. If before reheating the surface 
has been polished, a beautiful shade of colour is pro- 
duced by the heat, which is varied according to the 
t<mperature Vey For ordinary operations the 
metal is cooled by plunging it tn cola water ; but oil, 
mercury, and saline solution are used for » 
mts conducted by eminen‘ 


poses. A series of experime: 
autaorities has proved that the following colours are 
procuced at the temperature given 





7 etaizent 








G. E. D.—1. Bunions are sometimes got rid of by 
nting them with iodine. Apply every night just 
fore retiring. See also answer to A. P. P. 2. We 
know of nothing that will permauently re super- 


—a 
M. B. C.—For pimples such as you describe, 

ternal application is recommended, = 

ounce of sweet almonds aud one drachm of 

haken well together, then add 





fluous hair. Use the tweezers. 3%. Keep the piano 
closed. 4. Only a fair education is required 


L. G. N.—You are legally bound to obey all the law- 
ful behests of your master. We cannot understand 
why, as an apprentice, you should object to turn the 
machine you name, or to run on errands. Both apper- 
tain to the business you ure being tuught, and you 
cannot refuse, 


A. ©. P.—The following is a good cure for bunions : 
Take chloric acid twenty grains, one ounce of fir, 
balsam, white wax each, melt the balsam and wax, 
and while cooling, add the acid ; stir until an ointment 
is formed, it on a ptece of kid, and apply to the 
bunion ; change once or twice a day. 


C. F. N.—Marie Aimée, a favorite opera-bouffe singer 
and comedienne, died at Auteit!, France, Oct. 2, 1887. 
aged about “five. She we~ born in Algeria) Sane 
made her début in 1866 at Rio Jawirn, South America, 
She sulsequently made a tour in Europe, and visited 
the United States in 1870, appearing at the Grand Opera 

Dec. 2, of that —_ Having 


in d leased two opera houses, The 
enterprises at first proved successful, but in two seasons 
she lost nearly all her wealth, and once more visited the 
United States. 





HEART TO HEART, 


What is this that comes between— 
See dol seeea 


yet uneoon— 
Like some sweet hope delusive ? 
You say that you love me well, 
And I believe your saying— 
Yet for ever this strange spell 
Around our hearts is playing. 


As we stand here, side by side— 
And in your eyes love's Z- 
Before us there seems to e 
This phantom swift ar fleeting. 
“ Ah, once so near, once so dear!” 
It murmurs. ‘Can you forget? 
Have you for the past no tear, 
For other days no regret?” 


That stern intervene— 
Eyes whose glance of fond belief, 
Wraith-like, gently floats bet ween. 


Lend nor sea can divide 


For love is not love, nor well, 
When it speaks not heart to heart. 


for inferring 
in the sphere ; but it has been supposed that not 
= seventy-five pong: may be visible in a 


Elis 


ccessive improvements 
optical acience have attained, has brought into view 
multitudes innumerable of objects invisible before ; so 
for an experience has 
the number of 





tin’ 
forms, and only three of 
minently out of the water. 
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